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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE second reading of the Royal Titles Bill in the House of 
Lords was carried on Thursday night without a division,—the 
Liberal party reserving itself for the vote on Lord Shaftesbury’s 
motion of Monday next for an address to the Crown, entreating the 
Queen “‘to assume a title more in accordance than the title of ‘Em- 
press’ with the history of the nation, and with the loyalty and feel- 
ings of her Majesty's most faithful subjects.” The second reading, 
however, did not come off without a debate. The Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon madea dull speech, showing that the title of ‘‘ Empress” 
had already been used unofficially and without authority, in India 
—which nobody ever doubted, any more than they doubt, as the 
Duke of Somerset put it, that the title of ‘‘ Reverend” has been 
bestowed without any legal authority on a great many persons who 
exercise spiritual functions,—but that is no reason why legal 
authority should be given to use a title which England thinks 
prejudicial. The Duke of Somerset wished to raise ‘the veil of 
Asiatic mystery drawn” over the matter by the Prime Minister, 
and laughed very much at that cheapest of all expedients for 
national defence,—the manufacture of a title for the Queen big 
enough to rival the title by which the Czar is supposed to be 
known in India ; and he twitted Lord Derby on his absence at a 
foreign Court, “ practising his unaccustomed lips to pronounce 
« Empress.’” 


Lord Napier and Ettrick, as a former Governor of Madras, 
held that the title of ‘‘ Sovereign Paramount in India” would be 
best ; but if the Government would not adopt that, he thought that 
‘‘ Emperor” and ‘‘ Empress ” approached nearer to the proper title 
for a Sovereign paramount over inferior princes than “‘ King” and 
** Queen.” Lord Grey strongly urged the Government to pause 
before advising the Queen to assume a title which had been 
selected by a barbarian like the Emperor Soulouque for its 
tawdry grandeur, and maintained that if the Queen was to 
be Empress anywhere, she would be Empress everywhere. 
Lord Granville made a very skilful speech, pointing out 
the error of policy which the Ministry had made in not con- 
sulting the Opposition about a change of usage in which the 
Throne itself was so deeply interested, and citing the precedents 
for keeping questions of this kind out of the arena of party dis- 
cussion. The British Government had always steadily maintained 
that the rank of the Queen, as Queen, was not inferior to that of any 
Sovereign of Europe; and he remarked that Kings had often had 
Princes under them, Princes like the Dukes of Burgundy, Brit- 
tany, and even Normandy—though the Duke was King in 
England—were under the King of France. William the Conqueror 
would never have held that the title of “‘ Emperor” would have 
conferred on him any greater power, and Lord Granville objected 
to creating an unworthy alias for a Sovereign so great as the Queen 
of England. Lord Salisbury’s reply was acrimonious, and not by 

any means Conservative. He pointed out the indications that the 
English populace rather take to the new grandeur than otherwise, 
and declared that it was no use showing that the old title would 
do, if you could not produce positive objections to the new one. 
Over that Anglo-Russian argument of Mr. Disraeli’s for the titular 
panoply of victory in which the Queen is to envelope herself in 
India, Lord Salisbury prudently passed in complete silence. No 











The week has been full of rumours of an intended abdication 


433 | Of the Czar. They appear to be thus far true, that the Emperor, 


who is ill, depressed, and over-worked, intends to enjoy a long 
holiday in a Southern climate, in company with his daughter, the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, and proposes to make the Cesarewitch 
Regent during his absence. This change will be a considerable 
one even at first, and it is scarcely possible that the arrangement 
can endure long. No one liable to be dismissed can manage an 
autocracy, and there would be a kind of appeal from the Regent 
to the Czar, which must speedily be found too irksome, Moreover, 
the almost religious hold of the Czar over his people cannot be 
delegated, even to his son. 


Lord Hartington intends next week to raise a debate on the vote 
in the Estimates for Mr. Cave’s mission. In this debate, the angry 
feeling of the country at the Egyptian muddling will find distinct 
expression. It seems clear that the Government, in spite of Mr. 
Disraeli’s ‘‘ readiness to consider” a proposal to allow a British 
Commissioner to receive revenues hypothecated for a new loan, 
finally decided not to touch Egyptian finance. Thereupon, Mr. 
Disraeli made his statement of last week, that he could not pub- 
lish Mr. Cave’s Report without the Khedive’s consent, and 
Egyptian Stocks went down six per cent. On Monday, Mr. 
Samuelson asked Sir Stafford Northcote whether he adhered to 
the statement he had formerly made, that Mr. Cave thought 
Egypt solvent, with good government. Sir Stafford in reply 
said he adhered to that statement, but added, ‘of course, 
six weeks have elapsed since, and six weeks make a 
difference in the financial position of a country where there are 
bonds to be renewed from time to time.” This was understood 
on ’Change to mean that the difficulties caused by the Floating 
Debt were very pressing indeed, and Stocks went down once more, 
till the Khedive ordered the interest on the April bonds to be 
paid a fortnight too soon. The Khedive is reported to be highly 
irritated by his disappointment, and ready to throw himself into the 
arms of French capitalists, who are said to be backed by their 
Government, but who, nevertheless, offer hard terms, and will not 
clear off the whole Floating Debt, which is the first condition of 
any security in Egyptian finance. 


The Queen left Windsor on Monday for Baden-Baden, where, 
and at Coburg, she is to reside for a month, receiving visits ; among 
others one from the Emperor of Germany. ‘The assigned and pro- 
bably true cause of this visit is a bereavement which has occurred to 
the Queen’s half-sister, but it is unusual for the Sovereign to absent 
herself from the kingdom during the Session, and a few Members 
have amused themselves with asking questions about the matter. 
Mr. Sullivan, for instance, wished to know how the constitutional 
right of the Commons to claim access to the Sovereign was to be 
preserved, and was gravely told by Mr. Disraeli that the Speaker 
and a deputation could take tickets and go to Baden, if necessary, 
—which, of course, would be true also if the Queen were at 
Pekin or San Francisco. Such questions, however, prick the 
Premier, and on Thursday he lost himself a little. Mr. Anderson 
asked him for precedents, and he said there were two, but did 
not give the dates, whereupon Mr. Anderson asked again if the 
present occasion was one of the precedents. ‘If it were, that 
would make three,” said Mr. Disraeli, content, apparently, to raise 
a laugh even by a statement which was simply foolish. He was 
also asked, this time by Mr. Rylands, if the proclamation which 
is to follow the Titles Bill would be issued in Germany, but only 
answered, in his most pompous way, that ‘‘ her Majesty’s Ministers 
would give the Queen such advice as they thought consistent 
with her Majesty's dignity and the welfare of her subjects,”—that 
is, they would do as they thought fit. The habit of expressing 
contempt for the House in this way is growing on Mr. Disraeli, 
as it once grew on Lord Palmerston, and will speedily lead to a 
similar result. 


The Andrassy Note appears as yet to have been rather a futile 





unofficial Conservative so much as opened his mouth. 





diplomatic effort. The Insurgents in the Herzegovina have absolutely 
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refused to yield, telling the Austrian Governor of Dalmatia, General 
Rodich, that the Turkish promises were worthless, and consenting 
with difficulty to an armistice for ten days required by Mukhtar 
Pasha, who has been unable to revictual Niesics. They are further 
encouraged in their resistance by the demoralisation of the Turkish 
troops, who fight very badly ; by the outrages of the Mussulmans, 
who, it is asserted, impale returning refugees ; by the warlike tone 
of the Servian Parliament, which has decreed a forced loan of 
£500,000; and by the language of part of the Russian Press, 
which affirms that Austria is ‘‘Turkophile,” and that if the South 
Slavonians are ready to emancipate themselves, Russia will not 
prevent them. The diplomatic ‘‘ tension’? between Austria and 
Russia, alluded to elsewhere, also strengthens their hands, as 
they cannot be seriously coerced while the two Powers are at 
variance. Altogether, they intend to go on, and Mukhtar Pasha 
must defeat them, if he can, by force of arms. 


It is stated, apparently on authority, that the Turkish Govern- 
ment will to-day (Saturday) issue a decree postponing payment 
of the Six per Cent. Loans due on April 1 to July next. These 
loans amount to about £46,000,000, and some of them, particu- 
larly that of 1854, are ‘‘ secured” on the Egyptian Tribute. The 
ostensible reason for this default will probably be the insurrec- 
tion, and the real reason that, as no more loans are possible, it is 
useless to waste revenue in paying interest to a pack of Infidel 
barbarians. 

A noteworthy telegram has been received from Copenhagen, 
dated March 30. The King has dissolved the Folksthing, by a 
decree in which he states that he can no longer ‘‘ delay those mea- 
sures of military defence with regard to which no understanding 
with the Folksthing has been obtainable.” The “ Folksthing 
had not only rejected the most urgent measures, but coupled 
them with a condition—the income-tax—with which they had no 
connection.” The King may intend to call a new Parliament, 
but it looks very much as if he, backed by the soldiers, whom 
the Radicals have affronted, and the upper classes, whom they 
have frightened with the income-tax, were about to strike some 
kind of a coup d'état. The decree would produce a revolt, but 
that the Danes are well aware that a Republican movement would 
not be tolerated either by Russia or Germany, and are afraid of 
a foreign occupation. P 

The Democratic majority in the American House of Representa- 
tives has not forgiven the Army yet. On March 30 they passed, 
by a vote of 141 to 61, a Bill reducing the pay of officers in the Army 
by about one-third. The new rates are fair enough, judged by 
English standards, Major-Generals receiving £1,200; Brigadiers, 
£1,000; Colonels, £700; Lieutenant-Colonels, £600; Majors, 
£500 ; Captains, £350; and First Lieutenants, £300; but they 
are considered low in America, where the officers are practically 
always on service, and usually on very disagreeable service, in the 
Indian districts and on the frontiers. 1t is possible that the re- 
duction will please the masses, who dislike the men trained at 
West Point as gentlemen, but it is sure to injure the Army 
itself, which is wanted as a nucleus for the real force of the 
Union, the Militia. It was formally proposed to call the Bill 
a ‘ Bill for punishing the Army for preserving the Union,” and 
though this satirical motion was rejected by 151 to 62, it ex- 
pressed very nearly the truth. The Senate will, of course, strike 
out the reductions, but the tone of the House is making the 
Democrats unpopular. It smacks too much of Secessionist 
feeling. 

Mr. Meldon moved on Tuesday a resolution ‘that the re- 
stricted nature of the borough franchise of Ipeland, as compared 
with that existing in England and Scotland, is a subject deserving 
the best attention of Parliament, with a view of establishing a 
fair and just equality of the franchise ;’ and he urged that not 
only is the franchise in Ireland now a £4 rating franchise, instead 
of a household-suffrage franchise, but by a law of 1850, which is 
still in force, all rates must be paid by the occupier, whether 
due from him personally or not. ‘This provision greatly 
impeded the operation of the £4-franchise Bill of 1868, 
and in effect made the desire for the franchise in Ireland 
a mere screw for enforcing the payment of rates. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach admitted that before long some extension 
of the franchise in Ireland would be necessary, but thought the 
matter not pressing, and objected to the terms of the motion; 
while Mr. Bright said that a £4 rating meant a £6 house, 
remarked that in Ireland, in certain cases, engineers with 
a hundred a year and upwards did not occupy a house 
of so high a rental as £6, and maintained that there was 








—— 
no adequate reason for not giving Irish boroughs the 
same franchise as English boroughs,—namely, the household 


franchise. Doubtless it would introduce a certain nym. 
ber of voters who are not politically competent to yote 
but that is no sufficient reason against: the measure, if the itn, 
jority of electors so enfranchised were fit. In point of fact, if 
the headship of a family and the occupation of a house is the 
best rough test for fitness in England, why not in Ireland too? 
The resolution was rejected by a narrow majority of 13,179 
voting against and 166 for it. 


Wednesday was devoted in the Commons to the Irish Lang 
Law, Mr. Butt moving the second reading of a Bill which abolishes 
the landlords’ right of eviction, except for non-payment of a 
rent to be fixed by the county chairman or a jury, and allows the 
tenant to sell his tenancy as a property. That is, in fact, the 
Bengalee tenure, and requires, as a century’s experience hag 
shown, a rider, which Mr. Butt has not added,—viz., that if the 
rent is not paid on quarter-day, the landlord becomes absolute 
owner again. Mr. Butt made an able though rather dreary 
speech, and was answered by several landlords, but it is useless to 
analyse the debate. Mr. Butt is, in this matter, perfectly frank 
and straightforward. He proposes to change rent into rent. 
charge, very nearly as the Spectator did in 1870. We still believe 
that system, if fairly established, with a proviso that rents shal} 
fluctuate like tithe, is the one which will most nearly satisfy 
Irish feeling about land; but it was proposed, thoro 
discussed, and defeated in 1870, and ought to be laid aside for a 
generation. No country can go on prospering if the very founda- 
tions of property are to be resettled every six years. Mr. Butt 
might just as well propose to improve a hyacinth by transplanting 
the bulb to more suitable soil every quarter of an hour. There 
was no division, and the debate was adjourned, the Tories hoping 
that the Liberal leaders would say something that would increase 
their unpopularity among landlords. It was amusing to see how 
convinced the landlords were that they had a right to something 
more than rent,—that they were not shopkeepers selling goods, 
but rulers with moral prerogatives. 


Lord Salisbury mentioned on Monday night the names of the 
Oxford Commission, which consists of seven members. Lord 
Selborne is to be its president. The other six are to be Sir Henry 
Maine, the Right Hon. Montague Bernard, Mr. Justice Grove, 
Lord Redesdale, Dr. Burgon (Dean of Chichester), and Mr, 
Matthew White Ridley (M.P. for North Northumberland). We 
have commented on the constitution of this Commission else- 
where, and shown how unlikely it is that, acting, as it must, in 
connection with three delegates from any College to be affected 
by any statute, it will pass any statute to which such College 
would seriously object. But we may add here, that Lord 
Salisbury has conceded to the criticism of the Oxford authorities 
an appeal to the Queen in Council not only on the validity of a 
statute, but on the policy of it. The effect of that will be, we 
take it, to render resistance to change even more effective, for an 
appeal on the policy of an enactment against the decision of the 
Commission is, of course, not the sort of machinery that can be 
used for the purpose of making a reform more thorough, but only 
for the purpose of attenuating it. On the whole, the Oxford 
Commission bids fair to be a machinery for effecting only the 
minimum of change which would be supposed likely to prevent 
further change. Also the Commission is to be allowed only four 
years for its operations, instead of seven. 


Dr. Appleton wrote an interesting letter to Tuesday's Times, 
pointing out that, at least as regards those who pursue “ original 
research,” non-residents in the University, so far from being non- 
workers, may be the hardest workers. If a philologist is studying 
—as a philologist happens to be now studying—the various Low- 
German dialects, he would be doing the very work for which, if 
original research were endowed, he would be receiving the en- 
dowment. That is very true, and of course the same might be 
said of a student of volcanoes, or of the natural history of the 
tropics. Here ‘original research’ could only be conducted ata 
distance from the University. At the same time, it would be 
essential to require from persons receiving such endowments, that 
terms of residence and of systematic communication of the know- 
ledge gained, should alternate with the terms of distant study, 
otherwise there would be no guarantee either that the research 
itself was going on, or that even if it was, the University would 
derive any profit from it. If the aims of University life are to be 
raised by ‘ original research,’ it is obvious that its results must be 
brought directly under the notice of the University. 
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—s Justice Brett made some very severe remarks in Liverpool 

last week to the Grand Jury on the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Act of last Session, in which remarks he does not appear 
to have been quite accurate. He asserted that it was quite anew 
thing in English law to lay the onus of disproving culpability 
on the person through whom others have suffered, instead 
of leaving it to the prosecution to prove culpability ; and 
he attacked vehemently the provision in the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act of last year, that a shipowner or his despatch- 
ing officer shall be held guilty of a misdemeanour for the loss 
of an unseaworthy ship, unless he can show that he ‘used 
all reasonable means” to ensure its being seaworthy ; most of all, 
he inveighed against the provision for examining the accused 
person himself, so as to tempt him into perjury, or perhaps entrap 
him into self-crimination. But Sir Charles Adderley showed 
on Thursday last that, in fact, this principle is not a new principle 
at all, but was adopted in an even stronger form in the Factory 
Act of 1844, which enacted that when a breach of the Act is com- 
mitted, “the occupier of the factory shall be deemed, in the first 
instance, to have committed the offence.” In point of fact, the 
loss of the ship is a presumption against the person who despatched 
it; and after the ship had been lost, to throw the burden of 
proving that it was unseaworthy on those who have no command 
of evidence on the subject at all, is to render the immunity of 
the person responsible for its despatch well-nigh certain. Mr. 
Justice Brett should measure his words more carefully before he 
indulges in tirades against Parliament. 


The discussion in Committee on Monday last on the Merchant 
Shipping Bill turned chiefly on Mr. Plimsoll’s amendment re- 
quiring the inspection and classification of all ships which are 
permitted to go to sea, either by the Government, or by any 
respectable agency, such as Lloyd’s. ‘The Government, on 
the contrary, maintained that to compel inspection and classi- 
fication would take away the responsibility of the ship- 
owner,—which is like maintaining that any State which 
punishes quacks who practise medicine without a licence or 
medical degree, strikes at the root of the responsibility of regular 
professional men who do hold a diploma, but who neglect their 
patients in spite of it. However, the Government beat Mr. 
Plimsoll by a majority of 137 (247 to 110). We fear that there 
is some foundation for the hint dropped by Mr. Plimsoll that the 
public interest on this subject is liable to marked fluctuations, 
which may at any time substitute for enthusiastic pity for our 
endangered seamen a cold fit of partial, if not complete 
indifference. 


able to the Abbé Cadoret, and that the clergy preached sermons 
on behalf of M. de Mun. The Assembly ordered an inquiry, 
which will be greatly resented by the clergy, because 
they will see in it an interference with the liberty of 
the pulpit. The Radicals wish to place them in the position of 
English Peers, whose public interference invalidates an election. 
The Peers help to nominate Members, all the same. If the 
French Radicals knew the world a little better, they would doubt 
whether men are more likely to be driven into votes by sermons 
than into virtue. 





M. Waddington, the French Minister of Instruction, a Pro- 
testant, brought forward the Government University Bill on 
Saturday, in a speech intended chiefly to minimise the change. 
He affirmed that the liberty of superior instruction would be left 
absolutely intact, and that the only liberty interfered with would 
be that of granting diplomas of degrees, which, under last year’s 
Act, may be granted by a mixed jury of State examiners and 
examiners appointed by the Free Faculties. -He objected to that, 
partly because the fairness of such juries was suspected, while 
the fairness of State examiners never had been; and partly because 
the Minister had to sign the diplomas, of whose accuracy he had 
no complete proof. In future, students passed by the Free 
Faculties would have to pass also their examination before the 
State Faculties for granting degrees. 


Mr. Serjeant Sherlock raised yesterday week a discussion as 
to the old grievance of the grating within which lady visitors to 
the House of Commons are immured, but Mr. Beresford Hope 
argued that if this grating were removed, the whole question of 
dress would have to be reconsidered, and probably the old rule 
of evening dress, as it existed in the last century, when, on one 
occasion, in the Irish House of Commons, a Mr. Tottenham got 
nicknamed ‘‘ Mr. Tottenham in his boots,” only because he entered 
the House for a close division with his riding-boots on, might be 
adopted. Opinions appeared to differ as to whether the lady visitors 
to the House would really prefer to get rid of the grating or not, but 
if the result of its removal were to produce rather more attention, 
—not merely to dress, but to moral effect altogether,—the re- 
moval of the grating would certainly do good. At present, the 
House of Commons makes too little effort at anything like moral 
effect. It is getting slovenly. Prepared speeches are few, and 
of artistic speeches there are hardly any. Government by public 


speaking is at best a rough sort of affair, but government by 
indolent and slovenly conversation is even worse. 


We have been informed, by the Agent-General for New 


Several presentand passed Ministers attended the annual dinner | Zealand, that the statement quoted in these ‘‘Notes” last 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers on Saturday, and made plea-| week, from the Birmingham Daily Post, respecting the loss 
eant speeches. Lord Carnarvon told his entertainers that | and suffering caused in the colony by the long-continued 
Governments lived longest through their public works, which were | drought, is wholly unfounded. Advices received at the New 
remembered when all else was forgotten ; that engineers | Zealand Office by the mail delivered this week, as well as by 
had been mainly instrumental in developing the Colonial Em- | the two previous mails of this month, so far from speaking of a 
pire, through harbours, works of irrigation, roads, and above | drought lasting for the last six months, as alleged by the Post, on 





all, through railways and telegraphs. Mr. Lowe told them | the contrary, state that in the North Island the wheat-crop had 
that it was impossible to exaggerate the debt owing by the | somewhatsuffered from floods, so that the ordinary yield had been 
world to Civil Engineers; that if the Greek intellect had | reduced to about thirty bushels to the acre, and that in parts of 
turned to the school of Archimedes instead of the school | the Maori territory their potato crop had been washed away ; but 


of Plato, Rome would never have yielded to the barbarian ; | i 


n the South Island, all the crops were of unusual excellence and 


and that engineers had made it impossible for a new Attila, | abundance. It is indeed obvious that a drought of the utterly 
or Alaric, or Genseric to overrun the civilised world ; which, con- | destructive character spoken of by the Pust is very nearly a physical 


sidering that Russia may one day find a Moltke, is a bold word. | i 


mpossibility in New Zealand, owing to its vast and diversified 





The Netherlands Minister told them how “in my little country ” | means of natural irrigation, there being a ‘‘run” or stream of some 
engineers are about to drain the Zuyder Zee; and Mr. Goschen | volume, on an average, on every few miles of its area. 


capped all the pleasantnesses by telling them that ‘‘so established 
was their profession that the hereditary principle had begun. 


Professor Ferrier’s second lecture on ‘‘Sleep and Dreams” 





to appear in it,” and the representative of Stephenson the | was delivered at the London Institution on Monday, and in it 
founder is Principal of the Institute. ‘The Engineers were | he maintained that the theory of the continual activity of the mind 
delighted, and did not even complain that, while all men know of | is inadmissible. Thought ceases or diminishes as the organ of 
the Temple, and of Hiram who contracted for it, and of Solomon | thought takes partial or complete rest, and dreams are but 
who paid for it, the name of the actual builder is as forgotten as the | the results of the partial activity of the brain, when the organs 
name of that greatest of discoverers—the man who first used fire. | of attention are at rest. The most overworked functions rest 
_—_—_ | first, and therefore the consciousness due to the least hard- 
The French Assembly is threatened with the loss of one | worked parts of the brain often goes on, when the will, and what 
of the few exceptional figures returned by the electors, the is due to will, is in complete quiescence. ~ If that be the case, 
Comte de Mun, a Montalembert with less Liberalism. For- | ow does Professor Ferrier explain the very common power to 
merly a cavalry officer, he has devoted himself to preach- | wake at any time you willed the night before? If the functions of 
ing, and in every part of France he has gathered thousands attention are those which take the deepest rest, how is the mind 
of followers. Hestood for Pontivy, in Brittany, and was opposed | aware that the hour on which attention was fixed before going to 
by the Abbé Cadoret, a Bonapartist priest, whom, however, he | sleep has arrived ? 
defeated. His election is now questioned, on the ground that the 

Bishop of Vannes issued a notice declaring himself not favour- Consols were at the latest date 94} to 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


THE PREMIER AND EGYPT. 

. DISRAELI will be drowned in the Nile, if he does not 

take care. The secret history of the extraordinary 
series of incidents in connection with Egypt which has marked 
the past month may possibly never be revealed, and certainly 
will not be revealed until the Premier has passed from the 
scene, but enough is known or suspected to produce a most un- 
favourable impression, either of the judgment or the courage 
of the Ministry. That impression may not be wholly war- 
ranted, as the information before the public is still imperfect, 
but it exists, and may have serious consequences, We do not 
pretend to know all the facts, or to have any secret informa- 
tion whatever, but we have watched all public proceedings 
and utterances with care, and they tell us a story which, cor- 
rect or inaccurate, is at least clear, and as the astronomers say 
of a theory, “does explain the phenomena.” There can be 
little doubt that the Government, or at all events, the Premier, 
a few weeks ago, finding the country willing to support a 
decided policy in Egypt, resolved to take a step further in the 
same direction, and see whether, by timely financial aid to the 
Khedive, a still more complete influence over the Valley of the 
Nile could not be established without war. Hence Mr. Cave’s 
mission of inquiry, which, though made at Government ex- 
pense, was not decided on at the request of the Khedive, 
who wanted an accountant and not a commissioner, and 
was so irritated that he dismissed his Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Nubar Pasha, and so behaved himself 
that a rumour spread of .Mr. Cavye’s immediate return. 
Ultimately, however, the Khedive, seeing that if England 
supported him his most immediate difficulties would all vanish, 
dealt with Mr. Cave frankly, talked to him freely, told him his 
position as far as he understood it himself, and proved to him, 
as all accounts agree, that if all his debts could be consolidated 
at a reasonable interest, his affairs were still in a solvent con- 
dition. So favourable was the apparent position, that English 
assistance seemed likely to be forthcoming, and if we are right 
in our view of the history of negotiations, would have been 
forthcoming—English capitalists finding the funds, and the 
British Government the Commissioner to receive the revenues 
devoted to paying interest—when France and Italy interfered. 
Extremely strong representations were made, through a pleni- 
potentiary, despatched from Paris in all haste to Cairo, that 
any such Commission must be international, and not exclusively 
English,—so strong, that Lord Derby took alarm, hesitated to 
press the original idea, and at last induced his leader or the 
Cabinet to abandon it. He hinted at this himself, in a speech 
in which he stated that a loan to the Khedive on certain 
securities connected with the Canal had proved unacceptable 
to foreign Governments, and it was hinted still more clearly 
in the Italian Press, The English idea being abandoned, the 
international idea remained to be considered, and although 
Mr. Disraeli entertained it, and even mentioned it with 
favour, it was not ultimately approved. The Government, 
though willing to assist the Khedive, were unwilling, apart 
from possible political complications, to incur any financial 
risk, or to encourage British capitalists to incur such risk, 
unless the result of their venture was to secure a definite hold 
on Egypt for the benefit of Great Britain and India. An 
international transaction would secure no such hold, and that 
there was financial risk, whatever its extent, was evident from 
Mr. Cave’s Report. We have not, of course, seen that Report, 
but it is evident, from the view of it circulated in different 
quarters, from the assurances in the Pall Mall Gazette—where 
the Report, or part of it, appears to have been seen—from the 
statement in the Observer, avowedly on the authority of Mr. 
Cave himself, and from the explanation of Sir 8. Northcote on 
Monday night, that the report ran broadly in this wise :—If 
Egypt could be governed on Western principles of finance, and 
all the three debts, that is the State Debt, the Private Debt, and 
the Floating Debt, consolidated at a decent rate, say, six, or 
even seven, per cent., the Egyptian Government could pay its 
way without any serious difficulty, As we calculate—not 
knowing Mr. Cave’s figures—about half its income would 
be consumed in interest, leaving the other half, or 
say, in round numbers, £5,000,000 sterling a year in 
cash, for the expenses of Government. But—and it is this 
“ but ” which is kept too much in the background—unless the 
Floating Debt, which is raised at extravagant rates and for 
short terms, and is continually increased by new borrowings, 








can be paid off and made an end of, a time must come 

the Khedive, be he rich or poor, must—for want not of weal 
but of cash—suspend his payments. No secret whatey 
need be made of this; the facts are perfectly well known psy 
peat themselves everywhere when Governments are shut honi 
the ordinary markets—as, for instance, in Turkey and Spai 
and are used by the Khedive himself, in justification of his 
demands for assistance. His whole argument is that he ig a 
rich squire, with a profitable estate, bothered for ready-money 
As the facts exist, they involve two risks, namely, the risk that 
the Khedive may not be set free; and that once set free he 
may be willing, in pursuit of his Southern wars or of hig 
dreamily vast industrial enterprises, or may be compelled by 
demands from Constantinople, where everybody, from "the 
Sultan downward, is ravening for money, or by other ca 

to run up a Floating Debt again. The first risk is admitted on all 
sides, and the second is also real. It is nonsense to say Ismail’s 
word is a sufficient guarantee against it. Who guarantees Ismail’s 
life, let alone his promises; or how is he, without declaring s 
war which might ruin his exchequer, to refuse to obey the 
Sultan’s order—say, to supply a contingent in Arabia—an order 
sent to punish him for neglecting the pecuniary measures of 
conciliation desired at Constantinople. There is a risk, and 
the British Government, which expects to survive Ismail and 
his dynasty too, and is not willing to engage in internationa} 
combinations affecting its road to India, withdrew from the 
affair. Having withdrawn, it did not care to publish Mr; 
Cave’s Report, or to give any definite opinion on the Khedive’s 
finances, and has abstained from doing so. Instead, however, 
of stating the whole facts, as it would have been compelled to 
do, were Government controlled by Parliament as it used to 
be, it contented itself with vague replies to isolated questions, 
In one of them, Mr. Disraeli contrived, in a fit of Palmer. 
stonian jauntiness, to leave the impression that Mr. Cave’s 
Report was unexpectedly bad,—which apparently it was not, 
though it contained the very grave warnings we have spoker 
of ; while Sir Stafford Northcote, in a fit, we imagine, of 
punctiliousness, contrived on Monday to leave the impression 
that, although Egypt was solvent, the condition of the Floating 
Debt was so bad that the events of six weeks might have con- 
verted a tolerably safe position into a very dangerous one. 

We have tried to state the course we believe the Govern- 
ment to have taken with as little prejudice as possible, and 
with this much of favour,—that we think the original idea of 
securing a foothold in Egypt by financial assistance not a bad 
one, but still the total result is eminently unsatisfactory. In 
the first place, the Government has shown weakness. It has 
retreated from a policy on which it had begun to act—or else 
it would not have despatched a Privy Councillor to Egypt with 
a retinue exclusively composed of English permanent officials 
—with something of pusillanimity, and without asking whether 
the British nation wished it to retreat. It has been driven, 
almost without a struggle, out of a position, that of reversionary 
Suzerain of Egypt, which all Europe acknowledged to be a great 
one, and which its own people were willing, or we may fairly 
say eager, to attain. It is, we suppose, proper and “ states- 
manlike ” to mince matters, but if Lord Palmerston had been 
alive, and had had to write on the affair, say, to his represen- 
tative in Berlin, he would have said that “he wanted to keep 
the Khedive going, if the Khedive would accept the position of 
a first-class Indian Prince.” Then, having decided to retreat, 
the Ministry have so mismanaged details, that they have seri- 
ously disappointed and affronted the Khedive, who, be it re 
membered, whether he is “ enlightened ” or not, is a Turkish 
Prince, accustomed to find his volition executive; they have 
given stock-jobbers help in their plans of plunder, and they 
have offered France a chance which, if the Duc Decazes lost 
his head for ten minutes, or the Assembly took the bit in its 
teeth, might be unspeakably serious. We confess, little as we 
now believe in this Ministry, it galls us, as Englishmen, to see the 
rascals who make “ Rings ” on ’Change standing open-mouthed 
in expectation to hear what British Ministers may say, and to see 
political journals contending for or against the publication of @ 
State document, because, forsooth! foreign bondholders may 
suffer or benefit from its revelations; but that, after all, is 
but a passing annoyance. The “ Rings” will be ruined in 
good time, the Ministry see already that they must be either 
more frank or more silent, and the journals will soon turn to 
worthier topics, but the chance given to France is a most 
serious matter. Suppose the Government now ruling in Paris 
guaranteed 3 percent. on £20,000,000, to pay off the Egyptian 
Floating Debt, taking the customs revenue as security, and 
appointing agents at Alexandria and Suez to receive the 
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will not do it, we believe, though St. Petersburg 
would approve and Berlin would chuckle, because they do not 
that Great Britain would submit to so extreme a 
foal sens and do not want to dissipate their strength pre- 
poor on a side-question ; but they have the chance of doing 
— vat should we do then? The Khedive must get rid of his 
it, end or be half-ruined, while still fully 
Floating Debt somehow, or ’ 
lvent,—that is his own view of that matter. The French 
= blic would be delighted with such a step towards the “ re- 
Pabilitation of French influence,” and would subscribe as eagerly 
they did for the Suez Canal ; and as for our own public, 
he ~se angry they might be, they could not but acknowledge 
that they had through their agents brought the defeat upon 
themselves. When a British Premier in his place in Parlia- 
ment says voluntarily that he will consider a financial project, 
if it is laid before him by a foreign State, he excites hopes 
which, whether excessive or not, are reasonable, just as reason- 
able as the hope of a borrower when his banker says that if 
Mr. Smith will endorse the bill, “ he will see what he can do 
for him.” Mr. Disraeli said this, and more, in his place 
in Parliament. The Khedive accepted the terms, and 
then got nothing, and if he turns to France, because we 
do not want him to turn to France, who can wonder? And 
his turning seriously to France means a possibility of a great 
we suppose we must say something on the subject which 
interests the City so much—the real position of Egyptian 
finance—but we do it with the utmost reluctance. Briefly, our 
opinion is that Egyptian Stock is an investment which small 
investors unable to bear a loss ought to avoid. Mr. Cave’s 
Report, whatever its actual words or inner meaning, or what- 
ever figures it may contain, has very little to do with this 
matter. Be that Report what it may, the main facts must re- 
main unchanged. Egypt is in the hands of an absolute ruler, 
who, whatever his personal character, cannot insure himself 
against death; who has already so overspent himself that he is 
ying Asiatic rates for loans; who, whenever he is at ease, 
has a hankering after magnificent undertakings, both political 
and industrial; and who is, in a certain undefined, but consider- 
able extent, at the mercy of the most needy, the most unscrupul- 
ous, and the most corrupt of European Courts. We donot believe 
that the Khedive, unless prepared for a deadly war with the 
Khalif, has the means of resisting the demands of the 
Khalif’s entourage by any plea, except the self-evident 
one that he can no longer pay. And consequently, though 
we believe that the Treasury of Cairo could be rescued by 
the determined intervention of any European State, and 
rescued without great financial hazard, we do not believe that, 
without such intervention, Egyptian Bonds can be a good in- 
vestment for the kind of people who must spend all the interest 
they get, and who will be ruined by even a temporary suspen- 
sion, Their wisdom is to disregard all the discussion that is 
going on, half of which they do not understand, and resolutely 
adhere to less profitable, but less risky speculations. The big 
fish can take care of themselves, but the little fish should keep 
clear of a stream so Asiatic in its character, so liable to be a 
dry bed one minute, an overwhelming torrent the next. 
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THE “EMPRESS” IN THE LORDS. 
HURSDAY’S debate in the House of Lords on the Queen’s 
new title brought out two features of the ‘Imperial’ 
question with remarkable force. The one was that “the logic 
of facts” is as usual too strong for the well-meaning protests 
of modest deprecation, and that the Ministers are now begin- 
ning to ground their position openly on the assumption that the 
Queen will be called by her new imperial title even in this 
country, and that there will be a certain pleasure felt by the 
majority of the present Electorate in the grandeur of that 
designation, Lord Salisbury said not a word as to the limita- 
tion of the title. He exulted in the evidence produced by the 
municipal proceedings at Portsmouth as to the popularity of the 
title of “ Emperor.” And Lord Cairns admitted at once that in all 
formal and legal descriptions of the Queen, whether diplomatic 
or statutory, her full title would necessarily be given. This 
attitude of Lord Salisbury’s is a distinct advance on the line of 
Ministerial defence taken in the House of Commons. There 
the great object of the Ministers was to prove that in the 
United Kingdom there would be no real difference. Now it is 
not denied that there will be a difference, and it is boldly 
asserted that that difference will be popular. The other feature 
of the debate in the Lords is at least as significant. The 
line of the Ministers was not only not Conservative, but was 


almost contemptuous to Conservatism, so that naturally enough, 
not a single unofficial Conservative speech was made in favour 
of the Bill. Lord Salisbury’s chief point was this,—that he 
had nothing to answer, because the chiefs of the Oppo- 
sition had almost limited themselves to showing that the 
existing title would do as well as the new one, which 
was no argument at all, unless they could produce 
tive objections te the new one. (This of course they had 
done with ample success, though Lord Salisbury declined 
to see the objections.) Now, this is a bold assertion,— 
that the onus probandi lies with those who object to change, 
and not with those who advocate it. To prove that ‘Queen’ 
will do very well, is of no use at all, said Lord Salisbury, 
unless you can ve that ‘Empress’*is bad. Apply 
the same observation to a proposed constitutional change, 
and how would it sound? What should we think if Lord 
Salisbury told us that to show that the British Constitution 
does very well is no argument at all for sticking to it, unless 
we could show that the United States or the French Consti- 
tution, or any other which might be proposed in place of it, 
is bad. And yet, when the question is purely a question of a 
name, the Conservative temper has far more to say for itself 
than almost in any other imaginable case. We do recognise, 
as a rule, certain evils as inherent in almost any conceivable 
political arrangement which has been thoroughly tried, though 
it may be quite true that we should only fly from evils which 
we know how to grapple with, to worse evils which we have 
not gauged, in attempting a change. But when the question 
is of a change of name like the old historic name of “Queen,” 
there is not even the excuse of any known evil inherent in the 
existing practice, so that the Conservative argument against reck- 
less change is infinitely stronger than it is against the ordinary 
political venturesomeness. As Lord Granville said, we are giving 
the Queen an alias, and an alias which is quite certain to be 
freely used by all sorts of people in England as well as out of 
it, the moment it is known that the alias is legal. Who can say 
what the effect may be ? England is very far indeed from Repub- 
lican. It would hardly be possible to get a professed Republican 
returned in any constituency in England. The liking for rank 
—the liking for regal rank—is not only widespread, but we 
are not at all more disposed than Lord Salisbury to doubt that 
in many places the vulgar popular feeling will take hold at 
first with something like delight, of the legalised exaggeration 
—as the word “ Empress” will appear—of the Royal prerogative, 
and flaunt it in our eyes as much as possible for the next few 
years. But what will be the effect? We all know how 
grocers’ apprentices are cured of their taste for sweets; they 
are allowed to eat as much as they like during their 
first month or two, and they never care for them at 
all afterwards, Is that to be the result of this indulgence 
of the popular appetite for words expressive of high rank, 
which Mr. Disraeli’s Government is offering as a bonne-bouche 
to the English people? Are we to be surfeited with the 
‘alias,’ till at last even the old historic name suggests the idea 
of a surfeit too? Is Mr. Disraeli going to cure us of our 
attachment to our Kings and Queens, by indulging us with 
Emperors and Empresses? It is not an unlikely effect of his 
treatment. In matters involving taste, nothing is more 
dangerous than disturbing a custom which has assimilated 
itself to the habits of all, by a change in the direction 
of something more grandiose and ostentatious. In a 
moment the antagonism of every sort of criticism, 
whether rational or purely instinctive, is excited, and 
the flaunting innovation has to justify itself against all 
sorts of objections, many of which might have been 
raised, but never would have been raised, against the old 
historic usage. 

We are, and yet we are not, surprised to observe the com- 

plete reticence with which the occupants of the Conservative 
benches in the Lords received the proposal of the Government. 

We are surprised that there is not sagacity and courage 
enough in the House to make a great struggle against a move 

ultimately so threatening to its own influence, and we are not 
surprised that, as that sagacity and courage are wanting, the 

Conservative Peers should watch in dumb apprehension the 

proceedings of their rash leaders. There is at present, we 

believe, no institution more popular in these islands,—more 

popular by instinct, by prepossession, we will not say by 

prejudice, but still through causes which are certainly not 

mainly rational,—than the House of Lords. Nobody knows 

precisely why that House is so popular, except because it is 

historic, and because at certain periods of our history the Peers 

have rendered great services to the British Constitution, most 
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of which they are no longer in a position to render again. But 
that is precisely the sort of popularity with the foundations of. 
which it is very dangerous to meddle. To feelings of that in- 
herited kind, nothing is more dangerous than any searching 
change. Yet how can you touch the associations which en- 
velope the Crown, without touching the associations which 
envelope the House of Lords? If the reverence for the foun- 
tain of honour is overtaxed, must not the reverence for the 
derivative ranks be endangered with it? If “Emperors” and 
‘Imperial Highnesses” nauseate us, will the nausea stop 
there, and not affect the characteristic English piety to- 
wards Dukes, Marquises, and Earls? Who is to know what 
may destroy the balance between that grudge of fine titles 
which isalways mixed up with democratic instincts, and that 
pride in them which seems another constituent of the same class 
of instincts? At any point the poise may be disturbed, and 
nothing is so likely to disturb it as any excess of claim upon 
the feeling which favours rank. It would be a dangerous 
thing to attempt to naturalise a new title of nobility above the 
rank of Duke,—such as ‘Prince,’ in its Continental use,—in 
England ; but the danger of that experiment would be trifling, 
compared with the experiment of meddling with the reverence 
for the Throne itself. The Government, instead of begin- 
ning this “original research” as to the nature and 
strength of English respect for rank, in corpore vili, as it 
would have been wiser to do,—by an experiment, say, on 
Life Peers, or the lowest of all the orders of nobility,—are 
beginning that research on the very source of honour itself. 
A House of Lords with any power of foreboding perils in it 
would have made as steady a resistance to this experiment, 
as it would have made in older times to any attempt of the 
Orown at encroachment upon its own privileges, though for a 
very different reason. Is it by a kind of destiny, or by choice, 
that Mr. Disraeli’s colleagues lend themselves, in one Ad- 
ministration after another, to his appetite for springing mines 
on the institutions which they profess to value, and on the 
foundations of those historic associations in which they take the 
highest pride ? 





THE RUMOURED ABDICATION OF THE CZAR. 


HE rumour of Czar Alexander’s abdication, either for a 
time or for ever, which has been circulating all over 
Europe for a week, is still uncontradicted, and has probably, 
therefore, some foundation. The Czar has been reigning for 
twenty-one years, and it is known that the constitutional 
melancholy which is the curse of his House, and which has 
been further developed in his own case by the repeated attacks 
upon his life, has of late increased, until the burden of his 
position has become almost insufferable, and his gloom affects 
the whole fabric of Russian government. His deep, immovable 
sadness was noticed in London in 1874, and indeed it is won- 
derful that any Ozar of Russia can do his daily work as this 
one has done it and keep his reason unimpaired. The unique 
loneliness of the position—that of a man governing directly a 
vast empire on two continents, loaded at once with the 
power of an ancient Cesar and the work of a modem 
Premier, and the sense of responsibility generated by 
modern culture—must sooner or later over-strain any 
mind, and terrible as the thought is, it is probable that 
no Ozar of Russia since the death of Alexis Romanoff 
has been throughout his life completely and uninterruptedly 
sane, Ozar Alexander, satiated with power and success—for 
after all, he carried the emancipation of the Serfs, and still 
lives—weary of labour that can never end while he reigns, 
and oppressed by a climate which intensifies his melancholy, 
may well contemplate retirement in favour of his son; and if 
he contemplates it seriously, all Europe may be profoundly 
affected by the change. The Ozar of Russia has not, it is 
true, the perfectly independent volition of a Caliph in “The 
Arabian Nights.” He is surrounded by a group of statesmen, 
who are rarely changed, and who maintain the Russian tradi- 
tion; he is bound by endless links to the past and to the 
future, and on all the greater questions he must consult the 
prejudices of his people. But still he is the ultimate head of 
a vast empire, his will is never directly opposed, he can move 
a million of soldiers by an order, and within fearfully wide 
limits he can dictate the policy of his country. He must seek 
the advantage of Russia and the possession of Constantinople, 
but the road to his ends is left for him to choose. If the 
Czardom is entrusted to the Cesarevitch instead of Alexander, 
even for a time, there must be a change of Russian policy 
which all Europe will sooner or later feel. The two 





. . — — 
men are widely different, and their sympathies 
as different as their characters. The father is a G ay 
the son a Russian. The father is a dreamer, the 
a man of action. The father has known deep view “Bean 
for the failure in the Crimea was felt in the Winter Palace 
bankruptey would be felt in a London middle-class house—the 
son has lacked that chastening experience. Above all, if 
understand anything of the two characters, the father is bal. 
distrustful man, who seeks advice and sees obstacles; the pang 
an absolutely self-trusting man, one in whose mind to will and 
to act are almost synchronous emotions. He is even credi 
though that may be mere gossip, with the tendency to violent 
imperiousness which has marked at different times so 
princes of his House. Differences such as these in an absolute 
Sovereign modify policy, and though, no doubt, the ideas of 
an Heir-Apparent are but a poor guide to those of the same 
man as Sovereign, still individuality can never be wholly 
pressed, and the highest statesman in Russia must be first of 
all a courtier, Whether it is true that Czar Alexander loved 
Germany, while the Regent Alexander will detest her; that the 
one looked to his uncle as a friend, while the other will seek 
an ally in Paris; that the father was influenced by Ge 
while the son responds to the intense Danish distrust of 
Germany, we do not know, but the mere fact that such 
differences should be discussed shows the magnitude of 
the questions to be affected by any change. That Ozar 
Alexander, whether from policy or temperament, avoided war 
is certain; while it is nearly equally sure that the Regent 
Alexander, even if he shares his father’s view as to the adyan- 
tages to be gained by letting Russia grow, will infuse more 
energy, more wis, more peremptoriness into the national 
diplomacy, and probably give it much more of a Western 
direction. He will, for instance, be more decided than his 
father has been about the Eastern question, and probably in 
a much more anti-Turkish sense. 

That some influence is working strongly in St. P 

to divert the Government from the policy it has recently pur- 
sued is becoming obvious. Hitherto that Government, though 
suspected, of course, of secret designs, and though refusing to 
censure General Ignatieff for the original line he takes at Con- 


stantinople, has contrived to keep friends with the Hapsburgs, . 


and to support their policy of postponing a catastrophe in the 
South. It was understood by Lord Derby as well as by the 
public that the revolt in the Herzegovina was to be suppressed, 
and everything kept for the present as smooth as possible 
under the circumstances. It was known, however, that this 
adhesion to Austrian views was very irksome to the Ozar,who did 
not want to lose his prestige as “first friend” of all the Slavs, 
and who suspected the Hapsburgs of desiring territorial exten- 
sion, and recently events have made it nearly unendurable, 
First, the Russian Embassy, in its suspiciousness of Austrian 


plans, purchased, in an underhand way, certain maps kept 


jealously secret by the Court of Vienna, showing the precise 
location of the army in the event of an Austrian occupation of 
Bosnia,—maps which, it is whispered, show that the military 
staff contemplated Russian resistance to their plans as an 
imminent possibility. So fierce has been the bitterness pro- 
duced by this scandal, which has, however, many precedents, 
that M. Novikoff, the Russian Ambassador in Vienna, 
has resigned, and rumours of a rupture between the two 
Courts have startled all Eastern Europe. Then the In- 
surgents in the Herzegovina peremptorily refused all con- 
cessions, and when the Governor of Dalmatia, after a personal 
conference with the. Emperor at Vienna, was sent to convince 
them that they must yield, they bluntly refused, and instead 
defeated Mukhtar Pasha, and so closely besieged Nicsics 
that the victualling of that fortress has become the first 
object of the campaign. Under the tacit agreement be- 
tween the two Powers, this unruly conduct should have 
been disapproved at St. Petersburg, but it is clearly not 
disapproved in any but the most perfunctory manner. 
On the contrary, the Russian agents keep suggesting that 
the best conclusion to the affair would be to annex Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina to Montenegro, Prince Nikita in return accept- 
ing a position of vassalage towards the Porte, like that of the 
Prince of Roumania or the Prince of Servia. He would be, in 
fact, an independent Prince, paying a minute tribute. That 
solution would secure, no doubt, all that the insurgents 
wish, and strip away one more great province from 
Turkey without avowedly dismembering her empire; but 
then the new Principality would have at its head a 
friend of Russia, and Austrian ambition would be per 
manently foiled. It would be nearly impossible for Austria 
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; nt, as the ruler of Bosnia, the Her: 

le memes aemgnranlll have for his first object vate all 
— mn his natural coast, Dalmatia, now an Austrian 
pe and would find thousands of sympathisers in Dalmatia 
a province which is not very heartily loyal. Then, 
sviagh the inspired Press of St. Petersburg is still faithful 
to the Andrassy Note, the half-inspired Press has suddenly 
to hold very different language, declaring that Turkey 
has failed in her promises, that her Government is in- 
effective, and that although Russia cannot yet help the 
South Slavonians, if they think the hour is arrived 
for a struggle, she will throw no obstacles in their 
way. Itis quite certain that such sentences would not be 
allowed to appear unless the journals publishing them had 
very powerful protection, and this protection may well be that 
of the Heir-Apparent. If it is, and he is to be Regent, there 
is war imminent, for Servians, Bosnians, Herzegovinians, Mon- 
tenegrins, and Bulgarian. Christians are only waiting for 
the signal, and for that decided success in the insurrection 
which appears at last to be at hand. The Turkish troops are 
evidently demoralised, while the Bosnian Mohammedans keep 
uttering threats of massacre, which only rouse the Christians 
tofrenzy. The Austrians cannot see such a movement tranquilly, 
unless it is to end in the victory of men friendly to Austria, which 
Prince Nikita is not ; and Russia cannot see it tranquilly, if it 
is, The Austrian Government has many reasons to avoid war, 
but she cannot see South-Slavonian States formed on the 
Danube tmder a Russian Protectorate ; and if she sees it, will 
unquestionably incur the hazard of a campaign, even though 
Prince Bismarck is looking on, master of the situation. We 
never remember to have seen a situation more full of elements 
of danger to all the world than that which prevails at this 
moment in Eastern Europe, or one in which the accession of 
a Ozar not devoted to peace would be more fatal to the tran- 
quillity of a generation. Lord Derby says everything is all 
right, but then Lord Derby believed that if Austria threatened 
with sufficient heartiness the Herzegovinian insurrection would 
die away, and it is not dying away, though Austria has 
threatened hard. It is succeeding, and its success must strain 
to the utmost that agreement between St Petersburg and Berlin 
which, even with Czar Alexander on the throne, it has 
been so difficult to preserve intact. If he has, indeed, resolved 
to retire for a time from the direct government of his country, 
the “ tension,” as the diplomatists call it, may speedily prove 
unendurable, and an accident, a word, an ill-advised movement 
of troops may plunge all Europe into hostilities, A struggle 
between Russia and Austria for supremacy over the South 
Slavonians would very speedily envelope the whole Continent 
in war, 





THE OXFORD COMMISSION. 


cr is oceasionally a convenient mathematical expedient, but 
- rarely, we fancy, a useful political one, to alter the appar- 
ent significance of a function without altering its real signifi- 
cance,—by introducing a direction first to do something, and 
then another direction to undo what you have done. Thus 
you may sometimes be directed to turn a line through a given 
angle, and then to turn it back again through precisely the 
same angle, so that the line is just where and just what it 
was, without any alteration whatever, and yet it may be more 
convenient to treat it as if it had passed through these self- 
neutralising processes than to treat it in a simpler fashion. 
But we doubt whether any such convenience can ever be 
pleaded in politics. Certainly a Conservative Government 
could not justify meddling for the sake of afterwards undoing 
the meddling, or appointing a Commission so constituted 
and supplemented that all it proposed of* any im- 
portance should be defeated, either by want of har- 
mony within, or by the provisions made for influencing 
it from outside. Yet now that we know the constitution of 
the Oxford Commission, we feel the greatest doubt whether this 
will not be the precise effect of its appointment. Let us admit 
that Lord Selborne, the President, is a hearty Liberal, though 
a Liberal tinctured, no doubt, with Anglican Clericalism, which 
In University matters is of no small importance. Sir Henry 
Maine, again, is probably as good and wise a Liberalas Oxford 
could produce; and Mr. Justice Grove will, at all events, be 
Liberal enough in all matters of science to satisfy the strongest 
friend of new educational methods and of “ original research.” 
And then, again, there is Mr. Montague Bernard, a very dis- 
tinguished Fellow of All Souls, who will represent the same 


type of Liberalism as Lord Selborne, with a somewhat more 





decided academical tinge. But with whom are these Liberals 
to be associated? With Lord Redesdale, who is the most 
tenacious and practised Conservative perhaps in the House of 
Lords, a man of admirable business habits, great aptitude in 
making the most of Conservative precedents, and as genuine a 
respect for the traditions of the past as you could find any- 
where in this habitable globe; again, with Dr. Burgon, the 
Dean of Chichester, a man of a type of Puseyite Conservatism 
almost as obsolete as the Moa is obsolete among animals; and 
again, with Mr, Matthew White Ridley, M.P. for North North- 
umberland, who is or was also a Fellow of All Souls, and is 
a steady though an educated and youthful Conservative. Of 
this Commission, of which three are to make a quorum, we 
may say that such Conservatism as there is,is of a very much 
more active type than such Liberalism as there is, and that 
the All-Souls element is clearly very strong in it on both 
sides. Now, we do not say this from any wish to extinguish 
the characteristic function of All Souls. We believe that 
All Souls might be made into a very distinguished 
school of “original research,” such as Oxford really 
wants. But undoubtedly there will be ample room for great 
innovations of some kind in dealing with All Souls, whose 
income is returned at upwards of £15,000 a year, of which it 
devotes at present little more than a tenth to University Pro- 
fessorships, while it has only four Bible Clerks as under- 
graduates, and divides £6,000 a year among its twenty-seven 
Fellows. Now when it is considered that in dealing with All 
Souls, two of the Commissioners will be already All Souls- 
men, while three more delegates from All Souls College will 
sit with them for the purpose of discussing any statute which 
recasts the trusts of the College property and income, we think 
it tolerably evident that the College is not likely to be dealt 
with in any way which does not heartily recommend itself to 
the existing body of the beneficiaries of the College. But 
what applies to All Souls in a pre-eminent degree, both be- 
cause it does so little in the way of direct teaching at 
present, while it has so large an income at the disposal 
of learned leisure, and because two of the Commissioners are 
already All Souls-men,—applies in a less degree to any 
college which has any disposable balance of income which it 
might be prepared to devote to University Professors. Oriel, 
for instance, is a tolerably rich College, which spends £4,680 
a year on its seventeen Fellows (of whom one is, indeed, a 
University Professor, though he is not more highly paid than 
the rest), and which contributes nothing at all otherwise to the 
expense of University Professors. Oriel will be represented in 
the Commission by Dr. Burgon, and Dr. Burgon, with three 
deputies from the College, will be a host in themselves against 
any reforming party which the Commission is likely to contain. 
And generally, it may be said that while Mr. Justice Grove 
will be too busy with his judicial duties to be a very regular 
worker on the Commission, and will probably content himself 
with looking generally after the interests of physical seience; - 
and while Lord Selborne and Mr. Bernard are pretty sure to 
show all that regard for the Clerical element in Oxford institu- 
tions on which Lord Salisbury laid so much stress in his 
speech, it is very unlikely that the College deputation of three 
members which is to be associated with the Commission for 
the purpose of any College reform, will find itself unable to 
conclude with Lord Redesdale, Dr. Burgon, and Mr. Ridley 
the sort of alliance which will effectually prevent anything 
that can shock the nerves of College Conservatism. As far as 
we can judge, no reform is likely to be forced upon any Col- 
lege for which that College is not already prepared in the 
hope of staving off more serious change. 

Now we see it said by some Liberals that the very idea of 
Lord Salisbury’s Bill is bad, that the Colleges should not be 
invited to sacrifice themselves for the purposes of the Uni- 
versity,—that educational purposes should not be in any way 
subordinated to original research,—in short, that what is 
wanted is a more thorough application of College revenues 
to the purposes of ordinary College teaching, and not a diver- 
sion of them either to the Chairs of the University, or to the 
purposes of original investigation. Well, if that be so, un- 
questionably Lord Salisbury’s Bill is a mistake from beginning 
to end. What he has announced most distinctly is that he 
does wish to see the University made a more important element 
in Oxford, even at the expense of the Colleges, and that he 
does wish to see something like original investigation en- 
couraged there, And we confess we think him right in his 
aim, though very feeble in his means. Unless study takes a 
higher tone at Oxford than it has recently taken, and begins 





to mean something more than the preparation of young men 
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to pass a particular examination, we fear that the use of even 
such education as is given there will become less and less. It 
is impossible to doubt that there is too little influence exerted 
at Oxford over the lower stages of education by those who are 
really devoting their lives to the same subjects in their higher 
branches,—that the young College tutors have too much in 
their own hands, and the elder men, who study for the sake of 
knowledge, too little; that there is not a sufficient academical 
career opened to students who are willing to pursue these studies 
as the main work of their lives; and that for want of all this, the 
education actually given is of a lower type, and less useful as an 
educating influence, than it ought to be and might well be. But if 
these remarks indicate the proper drift of a University reform, as 
we think they do, it is a great misfortune that Lord Salisbury’s 
Commission promises to touch the existing institutions so tenderly 
that it is too likely to achieve nothing worth achieving. Neither 
the Marquis himself, nor his Commission, have the least dispo- 
sition to interfere with the large sums spent by the Colleges 
on Olerical Fellowships and on augmenting the livings of 
clergymen. So far, therefore, as that possibility of reform 
goes, there is nothing to be hoped for from the Commission. But 
now, even in regard to what Lord Salisbury does propose, he 
has invented for himself a machinery which will have no force 
in it to overcome the obstacles opposed by refractory Colleges. 
If the Colleges of Oxford are eager to make the University 
stronger and more commanding at their own expense, then we 
do not deny that they may do it well enough through this 
Commission, only what was there to prevent them from 
reforming themselves without any Commission? If they are 
reluctant to elevate the University to its right position at their 
own expense, it seems to us quite certain that there is no 
power in this Commission to force their hands. It will enable 
the Commission to propose a reform, which it will enable the 
Colleges successfully to resist,—the end of which will probably 
be a compromise of the nature of an unreal show of reform, 
which will not do what was wanted, but will delay the hour 
when what is wanted will ultimately be accomplished. 





COMPULSORY SURVEY. 
HEN Lord Lytton was appointed to the Viceroyalty of 
India, it was never suggested, among the possible ex- 
planations, that his promotion was due to the admiration with 
which Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues regard his father’s earlier 
novels, Since Monday, this theory, in itself so far-fetched, has 
become possible, and even probable. Sir Charles Adderley’s 
answer to Mr. Plimsoll and Sir Stafford Northcote’s support 
of Sir Charles Adderley were the utterances of men whose in- 
tellects are saturated with the peculiar political philosophy of 
the late Lord Lytton. Every student of his works will recollect 
what that philosophy was. It was, to express it shortly, a 
worship of adjectives, beginning with a capital letter, and 
having the definite article prefixed to them. This is precisely 
the principle which underlies the Merchant Shipping Bill. The 
Responsible is to the Government what the Beautiful was to 
the novelist. Before this entrancing vision the whole Cabinet 
prostrates itself in speechless adoration. Parliament must not 
save the lives of seamen, nor prevent shipwrecks, nor limit 
unrighteous gains, because to do so would be to offer a slight 
to the Responsible. A costly staff is to be maintained and 
impossible duties laid on its shoulders, because to save the 
money and render the duties unnecessary would be to imperil 
the existence of the Responsible. If Mr. Plimsoll’s amendment 
had been carried, a chorus of weeping officials would have 
cried, “The Responsible is dead!” The Responsible is far more 
than a principle with the Ministry: it is a passion. The 
thought that they have been instrumental in translating it into 
concrete shape will be a standing consolation to them under 
the failure of the impracticable Bill which they are now push- 
ing forward. Unseaworthy ships will go to sea as before, but 
there will be Responsible shipowners at home. There will be 
no possible means of bringing the loss of the ship home to 
them, since the witnesses to its condition will be at the bottom 
of the sea. Never mind, the shipowner, though the law can- 
not get at him, is still Responsible. The detaining officers may 
feel sure that for one ship they keep back five get away safely, 
and go gaily on their errand of self-destruction. What does 
that matter, now that you have secured Responsible shipowners ? 
In point of fact, the Merchant Shipping Bill, if it answers the 
purposes of its authors, will raise them to the level of moral 
creators. If an honest man is the noblest work of God, a Re- 
sponsible shipowner is the noblest work of a Conservative 
Government, 





a 

When we plunge beneath the adjectives and the cg ital 
letters, and try to get hold of Sir Charles Adderley’s pala. 
against Mr. Plimsoll’s amendment, we make acquaintance with 
strange creatures, as divers do. The right way, he says, to 
make ships safe is to make shipowners careful. Standin by 
itself, there is no objection to that statement, but what shall ky 
said of a Minister who makes it the basis of an argument in 
support of the present Bill ? Shipowners will be made careful, ag 
other men are made careful, by knowing that such and such 
inconvenient consequences will assuredly follow if they are not 
careful. In proportion as the connection between these con. 
sequences and their acts becomes uncertain, the motive to 
carefulness grows weaker. It is almost a truism that the dread 
of civil penalties is, in most cases, more efficacious than the 
dread of criminal penalties, and the reason of this is, that there 
is more certainty about the infliction of civil penalties. Juries 
are naturally more willing to give damages or compensation 
than they are to send a man to prison, and for this reason 
the chances of escape are very much fewer. Mr. Plimsoll’s 
proposal would make the sanction which is to make 
the shipowner careful a civil sanction. The Govern. 
ment Bill makes it a criminal sanction. Under a gs 
of compulsory survey, a shipowner would know that an jjl- 
built or an ill-repaired ship would be condemned, and that all 
the money spent on it would go for nothing. Under a system 
of detention and subsequent prosecution, he will have in his 
favour,—first, the chances of the ship escaping official notice; 
next, the chance of the evidence not appearing sufficient to 
justify a prosecution ; and lastly, the further chance of its not 
proving sufficient to sustain a conviction. Where are the in- 
ducements to be careful in this latter process, as compared with 
those that are to be found in the former? Survey means the 
certain disclosure of a ship’s unseaworthiness. Detention means 
the possible disclosure of a ship’s unseaworthiness. No doubt, 
in the event of the disclosure coming about, the results may 
possibly be more unpleasant to the shipowner in the latter case 
than in the former. But a greater annoyance that may happen 
is constantly found to be less effective as a deterrent than a 
lesser annoyance that will happen. Sir Charles Adderley may 
as well set up a lottery to promote thrift, as hope to make 
shipowners careful by the prospect of a contingent detention, 
to be contingently followed by a contingent conviction. 

Sir Charles Adderley further objects to compulsory survey, be- 
cause it would tend to paralyse the art of shipbuilding. It would 
be infatuation, he considers, for the greatest maritime country 
in the world to allow Government officials to prescribe the con- 
ditions of safety as regards the construction, equipment, and 
machinery of ships, “ instead of leaving the shipping interest to 
find out and strain every effort to adapt the art to its best 
effectiveness.” Sir Charles Adderley seems to imagine that if 
a minimum of seaworthiness were prescribed, shipowners would 
no longer have any motive for making their ships more sea- 
worthy than they are compelled to make them by law. How, then, 
does Sir Charles Adderley account for the eminence which ship- 
building has attained in this country ? What is the motive which 
has hitherto led the majority of British shipowners to prefer well- 
built ships to ill-built? In the main, enlightened self-interest. 
The shipowner has found that it pays better in the long-run to 
build first-class ships than to be content with an inferior class. 
Why should this motive cease to operate, because the Govern- 
ment enforces a minimum standard of seaworthiness? The 
new regulation would affect the shipowner who now falls 
short of this minimum standard, but it would be purely 
inoperative as regards the shipowner who has always gone far 
beyond it. Sir Charles Adderley’s reasoning, if it proves any- 
thing, proves a great deal too much for his purpose. If no 
shipowner will make his ship any more seaworthy than he is 
obliged, no British ships can have been seaworthy until last 
year or so, inasmuch as till then shipowners were not obliged 
to make their ships seaworthy at all. The argument that com- 
pulsory survey would be fatal to optional classification may be 
disposed of in the same way. Shipowners find it to their 
interest to get their ships classed at Lloyd’s, and if all ships not 
classed at Lloyd’s had to ‘be surveyed, in order to prove that 
they satisfy a certain minimum test of seaworthiness, their 
interest would remain the same. Does Sir Charles Adderley 
believe that if a dairyman is not allowed to sell milk with 
more than 5 per cent. of water in it, he will have no motive 
for selling cream ? 

We do not deny that it would be possible, by a system 
of lavish expenditure, strict surveillance, and extreme 
severity, to attain the object of Mr. Plimsoll’s amendment by 
the use of Sir Charles Adderley’s machinery. If the detaining 
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eir powers freely, and stop every ship about the 
~ a of grey on entertain even the slightest sus- 
he Board of Trade is ready to pay whatever 
be incurred by the action of its subordinates ; if 
takes up every case in which a ship proves to 
be unseaworthy, under circumstances which make it probable 
that her condition was known to her owner; and if Judges and 
jurymen are found anxious to give full effect to the law, we 
a no doubt that the act of sending an unseaworthy ship to 
be made so perilous, that no shipowner will be guilty 


officers us 
seaworthin 

icion; if t 
damages may 
the Government 


of it. Tat on what a string of hypotheses does this result 
depend! There is not a stage in the series which is 


not full of uncertainty. It is a difficult matter for a detain- 
ing officer to scatter accusations of unseaworthiness right 
and left. ‘To do so ensures him a great deal of local unpopu- 
. larity, even if his superiors stand by him; and if there is any 
wavering on their part, this local unpopularity will soon become 
too much for a subordinate official to make head against. 
Again, if no unseaworthy ship is to escape, a good number of 


why Lord Macaulay was sc rapid as well as accurate a reader. 
According to Mr. Trevelyan, ‘‘‘ he seemed to read through the skin,” 
said one who had often watched the operation.” He skimmed 
and yet remembered books as fast as any one else could turn the 
leaves. And if he really both read and remembered through his eyes, 
as pictures are seen and remembered, this would be, to a certain 
extent, intelligible. Most people think, even if they do not utter 
inaudibly, of the sound of at least a large number of the less familiar 
words before they catch their meaning. For instance, to the pre- 
sent writer it is not the vision of the word ‘‘ perfunctory,” but the 
conception of its sound which conveys the meaning of the word. 
Any man who should be able to catch instantaneously the meaning 
of all the words in a book from the mere shape of its printed letters, 
would read a great deal faster and remember with a great deal 
less effort than the man who had to translate the external aspect of 
a great many words into the notion of their sounds before catching 
their meaning, and who then remembered them of course, through 
their sound or their meaning, and not through the photographic im- 
pression of the words left on the retina. We suspect that Lord 





seaworthy ships must be detained, and this implies a very 
large accumulation of damages against the Board of Trade. 
What probability is there, after the first excitement is over, 
that the Board of Trade will go on contentedly paying these 
heavy bills, without so much as hinting to their officers to 
be more cautious in detaining a ship? We do not know 
that the Board of Trade is likely to be more active under 
the permanent Act than it was under the temporary Act, 
and the per-centage of prosecutions to successful detentions 
last year was infinitesimal. Even if that per-centage 
becomes very much larger, the difficulty of obtaining con- 
yictions for an offence which is at once so novel and so 
hard to prove will be very great, and unless convictions 
are fairly certain, the value of criminal prosecutions as a 
deterrent is reduced to zero. The Bill will remain a monu- 
ment to Sir Charles Adderley’s zeal for the lives of seamen, 
but we fear that the unnoticed record of ships lost at sea will 
continue to prove that his zeal has not been according to 
knowledge. 








LORD MACAULAY’S MEMORY. 
ACAULAY, rather than Rogers, ought to have written 
“The Pleasures of Memory,” if those pleasures were 
to have been so illustrated that the rest of the world could 
understand what under the most favourable circumstances they 
really might be. For probably no man who ever lived got such a 
lasting and inexhaustible fund of delight out of his memory as 
Lord Macaulay. He began early, and the delight it gave him 
hardly died before him. Mr. Trevelyan records, in the 
“Life and Letters” which we elsewhere review, that at eight 
years of age he got hold of Scott’s ‘“‘ Lay” during a call some- 
where with his father, and that from that one reading, he was 
familiar enough with it to repeat canto after canto to his mother 
when he returned home. And perhaps such feats of memory as 
the following are even more remarkable, though we will not say 
that the last of them belongs to the class which, taken individually, 
produces very exquisite pleasure :— 
“At one period of his life he was known to say that, if by some 


miracle of Vandalism all copies of ‘ Paradise Lost’ and the ‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress ’ were destroyed off the face of the earth, he would undertake 


memory to his imagination. 


Macaulay’s wonderfully rapid reading and amazingly powerful 
memory were due in great degree to the omission of one of these 
usually essential links in the process of reading and recalling what 
has been read. And clearly any such power would be an immense 
advantage to the memory, as it would give any one who possessed 
it a fresh hold on the treasures of his memory,—the hold through 
sight, as well as the hold through sound and meaning. And the 
account which Lord Macaulay gave his sister Margaret of the 
causes which made his memory so accurate, looks very much as if it 
was through visual impressions that his memory kept its chief hold. 
‘ T said,” —this is the record of her own words in her diary,—“ that 
I was surprised at the great accuracy of his information, consider- 
ing how desultory his reading had been. ‘ My accuracy as to facts,’ 
he said, ‘I owe to a cause which many men would not confess, It 
is due to my love of castle-building. The past is in my mind soon 
constructed into a romance.’ He then went on to describe the 
way in which, from his childhood, his imagination had been filled 
by the study of history. ‘With a person of my turn,’ he said, 
‘the minute touches are of as great interest, and perhaps greater, 
than the most important events. Spending so much time 
as I do in solitude, my mind would have rusted in gazing 
vacantly at the shop-windows. As it is, I am no sooner 
in the streets than I am in Greece, in Rome, in the midst 
of the French Revolution. Precision in dating the day or hour 
in which a man was born or died becomes absolutely necessary. 
A slight fact, a sentence, a word, are of importance in my 
Romance. ‘Pepys’ Diary” formed almost inexhaustible food for 
my fancy. I seem to know every inch of Whitehall. I go in at 
Hans Holbein’s Gate, and come out through the matted gallery. 
The conversations which I compose between great people of the 
time are long and sufficiently animated ; in the style, if not with 
the merits, of Sir Walter Scott’s. The old parts of London which 
you are sometimes surprised at my knowing so well, those old 
gates and houses down by the river, have all played their part in 
my stories.’”” In other words, the hunger of his imagination for 


accurate data, both as to place and time, made his memory fix on the 


smallest details of what he read,—it was his imaginative needs, he 
thought, which gave precision to his memory, even more than his 
That looks very much as if it were 





to reproduce them both from recollection whenever a revival of learning 
came. In 1813, while waiting in a Cambridge coffee-room for a post- 
chaise which was to take him to his school, he picked up a count 
newspaper containing two such specimens of provincial poetical talent 
as in those days might be read in the corner of any weekly journal. 
One piece was headed ‘ Reflections of an Exile,’ while the other was a 
trumpery parody on the Welsh ballad ‘Ar byd y nos,’ referring to some 
local anecdote of an ostler whose nose had been bitten off by a filly. 
He looked them once through, and never gave them a thought for forty 


through his eyes that his memory worked most powerfully, and 


if so, the very look of the page and type of the books he read were 
Y | perhaps as sharply printed on his memory as the real events which 
the words brought up before him. The extraordinary importance 
which he seems to have attached to the physique of printed books 
rather supports the same view. 


However this may be, it can be hardly doubted that Lord 


years, at the end of which time he repeated them both without missing, | Macaulay’s wonderful memory was at the basis of a great part of 


or, as far as he knew, changing, a single word.” 


his power. There is no more absurd notion than the notion 


But though such instances of retentiveness as this last cannot in | that a vast memory implies a want of balance of mind, and pro- 


themselves have been the cause of any great individual satisfaction | bably an ill-ordered and poor understanding. 


In Lord Macau- 


to Lord Macaulay, it seems likely enough that it was the strange | lay it certainly was a direct source, not merely of sound judgment, 
power to which this feat of memory points, of remembering the but of humorous resource. His great faculty of vivid generali- 
physical collections of words, without any special interest in their | sation, which was so marked that it almost suggests a semi- 
meaning,—of remembering them, that is, in great measure from mechanical process,—appearing to bear to the like judgments of 
their look, as well as from their sound or senseyer that. some of his | other men the same relation which machine-made lace bears to 
most pleasurable intellectual efforts proceeded. » Fur fstance, this | hand-made lace, so much more rapidly and unerringly are 
power probably made all the difference to thestrain on his memory. | generalisations of a particular class made and registered in his 
If you can remember the words of anything as a picture—just as writings,—was obviously due to his wonderful memory and the 
you remember the pictures on the walls—you have not got to | inferences it suggested. He seemed to contain in himself, in re- 


translate, as it were, from one medium (printed words) into | lation to particular departments of knowledge at least, as we have 
another (spoken words) before either catching their drift or, of | elsewhere noted, something like the standard of a public opinion ; 
course, retaining it, 


Probably this was one of the chief reasons and this was, no doubt, because his memory contained, as re- 
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garded those departments of knowledge, the accumulation of 
the chief experiences which form public opinion. 

Again, his wonderful memory was a great feeder of his 
humour, not in the sense of the orator who said that his opponent 
had trusted to his memory for his wit and to his imagination for 
his facts, but in a much more legitimate sense. The readers of 
Lord Macaulay’s letters will be struck by the abundance of 
humour in them. Students of his ‘ History” and his ‘‘ Essays” 
would recognise that humour as a quality which was always 
latent, though not always active, in him; but the somewhat set 
style into which his eloquence and his arguments fall, and espe- 
cially the painstaking exhaustiveness of his exposition, give the 
impression of a much tamer man,—of a man of less impulse 
and more conventional modes of thought, of a man who 
cared less to flash his meaning on his readers, and cared 
more to indoctrinate them, — than Macaulay actually was. 
In fact, he was, as a young man, full of fun. The 
fun is not in itself of a very high order. One or 
two jokes recorded here are indeed excellent. When the 
Cambridge electioneerer discharged a dead cat full in his face, 
and then apologising, said that it was not meant for him, it was 
intended for Mr. Adeane, Macaulay’s reply, ‘I wish you had in- 
tended it for me, and hit Mr. Adeane,’ was full of that presence 
of mind and good-natured malice which is of the essence of the 
best humotr. Again, there is true fun in a rhyme which one 
of his sisters quotes. When they were making up verses on 
all sorts of extempore themes, and some one had given the subject 
of an acquaintance who had gone out to the West Indies hoping 
to make money, but had returned with no change in his fortunes 
except that the complexions of his daughters had been ruined,— 
Macaulay struck off this :— 

“Mr. Walker was sent to Berbice, 
By the greatest of statesmen and Earls ; 
He went to bring back yellow boys, 
But he only brought back yellow girls.” 
Siill, on the whole, we believe that Macaulay would never have 
had any unusual fund of humour in him, but for his wonderful 
memory. Thesquibs of which he was fond as a young man are not, 
on the whole, very good. The account of the no-Popery expedition 
of the country clergymen to Cambridge, to vote against some 
supposed step in the direction of Popery, is as good, perhaps, as 
any of them, but it is not at all like the squibs of Canning or 
Frere. The following extract from the anti-Papal manifesto 
which roused the sleepy clergy to the sense of their dangers, with 
the account of the conventional politeness to individuals by which 
it was accompanied, is the best part of it :— 
‘«¢ Dear sir, as I know you desire 
That the Church should receive due protection, 
I humbly presume to require 
Your aid at the Cambridge election. 
It has lately been brought to my knowledge, 
That the Ministers fully design 
To suppress each cathedral and college, 
And eject every learned divine. 
To assist this detestable scheme 
Three nuncios from Rome are come over ; 
They left Calais on Monday by steam, 
And landed to dinner at Dover. 
An army of grim Cordeliers, 
Well furnished with relics and vermin, 
Will follow, Lord Westmoreland fears, 
To effect what their chiefs may determine. 
Lollard’s bower, good authorities say, 
Is again fitting up for a prison ; 
And a wood-merchant told me to-day 
’*Tis a wonder how faggots have risen. 
Tho finance scheme of Canning contains 
A now Easter-offering tax ; 
And he means to devote all the gains 
To a bounty on thumb-screws and racks. 
Your living, so neat and compact— 
Pray, don’t let the news give you pain !— 
Is promised, I know for a fact, 
To an olive-faced Padre from Spain.’ 
I read, and I felt my heart bleed, 
Sore wounded with horror and pity ; 
So I flew, with all possible speed, 
To our Protestant champion’s committee. 
True gentlemen, kind and well-bred! 
No fleering ! no distance! no scorn! 
They asked after my wife who is dead, 
And my children who never were born.” 
But though that is very fair rattle, it would not have gained 
Macaulay the reputation for humour which we think he will 
gain among the ordinary readers of his letters. And we suspect 
that will be attributable chiefly to the great resources which 
such humour as he had commanded in consequence of his great 
memory. Mr. Trevelyan gives a striking account of the crowd of 


mulated round the quaintnesses of the pedantic, old- 

novels of the Grandisonian days, and the delightful irony of Migs 
Austen's ever-memorable stories. The younger members Of ‘the 
family, he says, had partially entered into that life, buts 

when those who had, as it were, initiated the family into it, die. 
appeared, the charm of it disappeared too, and it no } 
became possible to recover the attitude of mind in which the old 
reminiscences appeared so quaint and so delightfully ludicrous, 
The truth is, no doubt, that in the enjoyment derived by Macaulay 
and his sisters from the admirable stiffnesses and pedantries of g 
bygone day, full and vivid memory was everything. Macaulay 
could chronicle the number of fainting-fits recorded of each par- 
ticular person in the silly old novels of the romantic-gallant 
period. He had calculated, in relation to ‘Sir Charles Grandi- 
son,” that Miss Byron’s letters must have brought to the 
post-oflice of Ashby Canons, and consequently cost her Unele 
Selby, a revenue exceeding the annual interest of her fifteen 
thousand pounds; every little bow and scrape in the book wag 
evidently impressed on his mind, and when he referg in his 
letters to ‘the venerable circle” who so much delighted in 
Miss Byron’s epistles, you feel that in fact, though he was not 
one of it, he was completely master of all the details of its old. 
fashioned punctiliousness; and this, or something like this, ig 
necessary to give to these quaint reminiscences their full fagei. 
nation as humour. These reminiscences had, too, evidently 
become a special tradition in the Macaulay family. ‘They 
had acquired all sorts of additional flavour from the 1. 
ferences to family acquaintances and newer scenes with 
which the old manners had been associated. It was no longer 
the mere quaintness of the old books, it was the charm of 
the association between the old books and the youthful 
merriment, which threw so much life into this tradition, 
And all this was due originally, of course, to the wonderful 
accuracy, tenacity, and faithfulness of the memory which 
was at the root of all this enjoyment. No one can read 
Macaulay's life without feeling that a great memory, so far from 
overbalancing an ordinary mind, supplies it with all kinds of new 
life, strengthens the judgment, quickens the imagination, and feeds 
with a hundred streamlets of rich and delightful association any 
sense of humour which the owner of that memory may boast, 


MR. LOWE ON THE POLITICAL VALUE OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 
M* LOWE very often uses his knowledge to discredit 
i learning, and his power of thought to discredit thinking, 
and has an old trick of exalting Arkwright at the expense of 
Plato, so that we all know what to expect from him at an Engi- 
neers’ festival, but we wonder still if he really meant what he 
appears to have said at the annual dinner of the Civil Engineers 
on Saturday. He was necessarily brief, or the reporters neces- 
sarily condensed his speech, but we understand him to have stated 
that if Greek intellect had taken the direction of physical philo- 
sophy, as at one time seemed probable, Rome, benefiting by 
that intellect, would have been able to repel the Barbarians, 
and so have saved the world from that “frightful catastrophe,” 
the overthrow of the Roman civilisation, Apart altogether from 
the very doubtful question of the value of Roman civilisation, 
which Mr. Lowe appears to approve, but which was built on the 
barbarisation of the great majority of the people subjected to it, 





| who were condemned to exist in a condition of preedial slavery 


of a singularly cruel kind, Mr. Lowe asserts in this sentence 
that physical science, and especially Engineering science, 
has done much for the political benefit of mankind; 
and it is worth while to inquire whether that opinion, which 
to many Englishmen seems a truism, has any solid founda- 
tion at all, We are greatly inclined to doubt it. That physical 





science, and especially those branches of physical science whieh 
| Engineers are accustomed to study, have placed certain weapons 
| in the hands of intelligence, as against ignorance, may of course be 
|admitted, No blind multitude of Tartars, or Chinese, or Arabs, 
| wielding only sabres, or even muskets, could now trample down 
| the cities of Europe, because they would be stopped by shells, 
| decimated"by rockets, or perhaps be blown up in entire herds by 

dynamite and nitroglycerine. Xerxes, with his five millions, could 
‘not cross the Hellespont in the teeth of a single ironclad of the 
' first class, which would run down his war-galleys and transport- 
boats as a racing-canoe runs down walnut-shells. A torpedo 
engineer, adequately supplied with engines, would make an end of 
his army. That power, lodged in the hands of its present pes 


humorous associations which Macaulay and his sisters had eeun, 
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sessors, is no doubt an advantage to the world, and a great one, 
put then it is a great one because those possessors are governed 
by the “ideas ” which the Member for the University of London 
habitually decries. It would be no advantage if the West- 
ern Europeans used their mechanical skill as the Roman patri- 
cians infallibly would have done, and reduced the world to 
slavery, in order that they might satiate themselves to ennui with 
luxurious enjoyment. To establish Mr. Lowe 8 proposition, it is 
needful that his mechanical science, with its enormous power of 
exciting the fears and slaughtering the bodies of human beings, 
should have some instinctive proclivity towards the service 
of the wise and good, and there is not the slightest evidence 
that it has. On the contrary, the tendency of the great 
development made of late years in mechanical science has been 
to increase enormously the power of the powerful, and decrease 
enormously the resisting-value of the manly virtues. It has ren- 
dered the freedom of small States, to begin with, very nearly 
impossible. Switzerland, in the old days, favoured by her posi- 
tion, could defend herself against a world, because the multitudes 
necessary to crush out her whole population could not, without 
railways, have been fed; but to-day Switzerland only exists in free- 
dom because States much stronger than herself—that is, possessed 
of the means of moving great masses—are incurably jealous of one 
another. Nothing that she possesses could save her from the 
joint attack of Germany and France. No amount of patriotism 
would enable the brave Switzers to survive the storm of shells 
which the invading mechanicians would pour upon their heads. 
What help does physical science yield to slaves, and what does it not 
yield to their lords ? Under the advance of mechanical science, the 
right of insurrection, the oldest and strongest check upon the misuse 
of power—a check which is supposed just now to be unnecessary, 
but which mankind may hereafter miss—has nearly disappeared. 
No province, however oppressed, can revolt while railways pour 
into it thousands of soldiers, armed with rifles of precision ; 
and while a Government can employ, in the shape of shells, 
weapons which are the equivalents of armies, but, unlike armies, 
can never be improvised by determined insurgents. No city, 
however cruelly used, can hesitate to obey the command of the 
man who can bombard it at leisure, while supplied from a 
distance with endless provisions by means of his railways. 
The soldier, apart from restraining influences, is more com- 
pletely master of the freedom, and the wealth, and the 
honour of the world than he ever was before; and the 
restraining influences are due, not to the engineers or the me- 
chanicians, but to those searchers after mental truth whom Mr. 
Lowe, by comparison, so despises. Barbarism has been far more 
restrained in its victories by the ‘school of Plato,” used in the 
sense in which Mr. Lowe uses the words, than by ‘ the school of 
Archimedes ;” and civilisation is even now more protected by 
certain ideas, which prevent the Hohenzollerns and Romanoffs 
from using their full power of destruction, than by all 
the advances in mechanical science which have placed 
such irresistible weapons at the disposal of those potentates. 
In what method, except by diffusing ideas, does Mr. Lowe pro- 
pose to protect mankind from the chance of his favourite sources 
of power falling into the hands of men hostile to modern civilisa- 
tion, or at all events, to its essence, freedom? What is there in 
mechanical science to prevent a mere soldier, who understands 
artillery, and the use of railways as transport, and so much of 
sanitary science as keeps camps healthy, from mastering all the 
world accessible by land, and throwing back civilisation, as Mr. 
Lowe understands it, for a thousand years? It is quite possible, | 
some day, that a Russian Czar should, by the very application | 
of such science, conquer Europe and break up its organisation, 
nor is there anything in mechanics which renders it impossible 
for the Chinese to do the same thing. With good rifies, they 
could turn the world into a very uninhabitable place, and that | 
they do not do it is due not to the lack of engineering skill, but | 
to the want of certain moral qualities which skill in engineering | 


of Great Britain? Would not its people then depend for their 
freedom, and their immunity from insulting demands, and their 
civilisation, upon their moral qualities—their patriotism, and 
courage, and self-sacrifice—rather than upon mechanical appliances, 
which their enemies would possess in much greater numbers for 
the purpose in hand than they themselves do? Would all their 
engineering knowledge save them without combination and un- 
selfishness, and the daring which is born of convictions 
implanted, not by engineers, however eminent, but by 
philosophers, however despised? Would not the feeling for 
country do more for the people than the profoundest knowledge 
of geometry? It is quite conceivable that a weapon of war might 
be discovered which should render its possessors practically in- 
vulnerable and irresistible, and conceivable also that the secret 
should remain a monopoly. That actually did happen, though the 
weapon was only of moderate value, in the case of the sub- 
stance known as Greek fire; and if we are not mistaken in 
our recollection, Faraday thought it might happen again, if a 
single philosopher discovered an easy method of decomposing 
water. The possessor of such a secret would, of course, be safe 
from barbarian attacks, and might defend all civilisation from 
them ; but how if he were himself in essentials a barbarian, pre- 
pared to enslave the world for his own contentment? He would 
be too enlightened? Why? if he were not dominated by 
those speculative, metaphysical, religious philosophies which, 
as compared with the philosophy of the man who burnt 
ships with colossal burning - glasses, Mr. Lowe 80 con- 
temns? Does he fancy that Archimedes would have hesitated 
for a moment to destroy a civilisation inconvenient to Greece, 
or that a modern scientific commander would scruple to 
erase a city that would not obey his orders? He might scruple, 
and we all hope he would, but his scruples would exist because he 
was a Christian, or a philanthropist, or, pro tanto, a philosopher, 
and not because he was an engineer. ‘The Generals of Tchengis 
advised him to destroy the cities of China and extirpate her people, 
in order that her beautiful plains might furnish rich pasture for 
their tribes. No modern General would give the same advice, 
because he would know that pasture was not very profitable; but 
there is many a one who, learned in all the learning of the 
mechanicians, and armed with appliances Archimedes never 
dreamt of, would destroy the freedom and happiness and civilisa- 
tion of a great State lest it should ever become dangerous. How 
did the growth of mechanical science help to save France last year 
from being destroyed by the German army, lest at some future time 
she should recover Alsace and Lorraine? It only served to make the 
proposition, which in its essence is indistinguishable from that 
put forward by the Generals of Tchengis, seem feasible or easy. 
The influence which prevented it was the horror of mankind at 
what seemed to them a criminality, a horror begotten not of the 
teaching of civil engineers, but of the philosophers, whom they 
have not yet entirely superseded. That mechanical science has 
done something for the happiness of mankind, we admit, because 
we are bound to admit that increased faculties produce increased 
happiness ; but that it has added to their political security, or 
the security of civilisation, we believe to be at best seriously 
questionable. Release a few score men from the influence of 
the philosophers, and all the power of modern science might be 





| mankind. 


used, as it is now used in Turkey, or would be, if Turks were 
a trifle richer, to deepen and multiply the political miseries of 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—@———. 
JUSTICE IN NAPLES. 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Srr,—The trial of Carmine Paisano for the murder of Mr. 


Hind at Naples has been from time to time the subject of com- 
ment in the English Press, and the general opinion seems to have 


does not suffice to develope. Mr. Lowe assumes that barbarism been that his sentence—penal servitude for sixteen years—was 
is always ignorant, and cannot benefit by the advance of scientific | inadequate to the enormity of the offence. ‘This sentence has since 


knowledge, and forgets that modern barbarism makes of science | 


been confirmed on appeal, and I believe it to have been not too 


its most formidable weapon. The people of Bazeilles did not | severe; but I have a strong impression that if Carmine Paisano 
find in the advance of mechanics their defence, but their | had been tried according to English law, and skilfully defended, 


destruction. 

If Mr. Lowe's theory were true, any advance in mechanical | 
knowledge must be for the political happiness of mankind ; but 
let us test that proposition by a few examples. Suppose, what is 


| he would have escaped altogether. 


The trial began, as is usual, by an examination of the prisoner 


| by the Judge, or President. In Carmine’s case, the examination 
| lasted for three hours, its object being to press the accused into 


quite conceivable, that science advanced till the sea was no| damaging admissions, to be supported by other evidence, or 
barrier, till armies could advance on rafts, moving as fast as ex- | into equally damaging denials, the falsehood of which was 
There can be no doubt that 


Press trains, or through the air; what, then, would be the position ' afterwards to be proved. 
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in both these objects the Judge succeeded, and that a preju- 
dice was thereby established in the minds of all present, 
much to the prisoner’s disadvantage. In the course of this ex- 
amination, the prisoner denied the existence of a ‘Trades Union 
of Gardeners, whose object was to keep up prices, and with whom, 
as was afterwards proved, Mr. Hind had refused to combine. He 
denied that he had ever quarrelled with or threatened his master, 
but it was shown in evidence that Mr. Hind had expressed dis- 
satisfaction as to Carmine’s conduct, although the principal wit- 
ness to this part of the case utterly broke down, and declared 
that he knew nothing. The accused also denied that he had heard 
any noise on the night of the murder, sleeping, as he did, ina 
room close under that where the murder must, in all probability, 
have taken place; and finally, he asserted that he had shown 
the authorities the well in which the dead body was found. This 
the police officers denied, saying that there were three wells in the 
garden, of which Paisano had pointed out two, but not the one in 
question. 

It will be seen that in an English Court of Justice the prisoner 
would have escaped all the damaging inferences to which this ex- 
amination led, and that he would simply have been found guilty 
or acquitted on the testimony of the witnesses called. 

It is to be remembered that Mr. Hind’s staff of workmen con- 
sisted of three, Paisano and two boys, one of whom was the 
first witness, and who, in his examination before the magistrate, 
had distinctly charged Paisano with the murder, alleging that 
Mr. Hind had acted harshly to him, and that in revenge he had 
threatened to drown his master. This boy had also said that 
Paisano did his best to get him out of the way on the night of the 
murder. But curiously enough, when this boy was put into the 
witness-box and interrogated by the Judge, he began by saying, 
‘‘ Signor Presidente, non so niente” (‘‘ My Lord, I know nothing 
about it”), and went on toaccuse the police of having first bribed 
and then threatened him into making the statements which he was 
now called to repeat, the threats not having been confined to words, 
but having developed into a thrashing, to the bruises caused by 
which his mother and sister gave evidence. 

The principal witnesses having broken down, a certain Mari- 
anna Azzarese is called, who says that her house is close by that 
of the murdered man, and that on the supposed night of the 
murder she heard a ‘‘grandissimo rumore” in the Englishman’s 
rooms, about which, however, she seems to have said nothing till 
she saw the police searching the garden. On this, she had a 
gossiping conversation with her neighbour, Mrs. Filomena (her 
statement as to which would have been shut out by our rules of 
evidence), to the effect that she also had heard the same noise. 
Filomena is then called, and confirms the story, which, after all, 
only comes to this, —that Mr. Hind uttered cries while he was being 
murdered, and only impugned the prisoner, in consequence of his 
own statement (which in an Exglish Court of Justice he would 
not have made) that he heard nothing. She also gave evidence 
as to having seen the prisoner take a large dog of Mr. Hind’s by 
the head, and bang it on the ground,—which gave her a “‘ brutta 
impressione” (*‘ bad opinion”) of his character. The prisoner, in his 
examination, did not deny this, but said he did it in his master’s 
defence, the dog having attacked him. 

Then came two other women, daughter and mother, who agreed 
in declaring that they heard no noise on the night in question, 
living close by, like the others; and the daughter, being asked as 
to the great dog, amazed the Court (as they both did by the whole 
of their evidence) by saying, ‘‘ Non conosco né cane né gatto.” 

Then came the American Consul, Mr. Duncan, who told the 
story of Hind’s having undersold the other gardeners, and of their 
ineffectual efforts to get him to join their Trades Union, which he, 
saying that they wanted to put the ‘‘ Camorra” in action against 
him, refused to do. This evidence, of course, pointed to the pro- 
bability of the murder having been committed by ‘* Camorristi,” 
as I believe it was. Mr. Duncan went on to make statements as 
to the prisoner having forged his master’s signature to a receipt, 
which would have been rigidly excluded from our Courts, but 
which, nevertheless, were calculated to create an unfavourable 
impression, and to suggest a motive for the murder. 

The next witness, a girl of eighteen, living in rooms which 
looked over the garden, proved that she and her sister, missing 
Hind, asked Paisano after his master’s health,—not getting an 
answer, but hearing from the two boys, who were working in the 
garden near the prisoner, that he (Hind) had run away. After 
some more evidence, partially at least inadmissible, she related 
that at the time when the police were searching the garden, she 
saw signs passing between the prisoner and an unknown person 
who tried to conceal his features. This, of course, also points to 





a secret society, who had probably sent one of their number to 
see how the prisoner conducted himself during the police inspec 
tion. The prisoner evidently considered this as damaci . 
dence, for he interrupted with a statement that the witness 
‘‘ amoreggiava” with Mr. Hind, a statement at which the Witness 
turned pale, but which she flatly denied. 

After one or two unimportant witnesses, a friend of Mr. Hind’ 
Count Alfredo di Momfort, is called, and proved some slight Pw 
pancies between the statements of the prisoner as to his master’s 
whereabouts. This, of course, is so far damaging, but in no way 
inconsistent with the prisoner’s having been compulsorily accessory 
to the murder. He spoke to the fact of Hind’s poverty, which 
seems, however, to have been relieved by a legacy shortly before 
his death. This poverty, if notorious, would of course account 
for the prisoner’s suggestion that his master had run away. 

Next came the Secretary of the English Consulate, who 
detailed the circumstance of the prisoner's having come to him to 
announce his master’s supposed departure, and described what 
happened when the authorities searched the garden, one incident 
being that one of the boys, being made to mount a ladder and 
look in at Hind’s window, said that he was gone, and had taken 
his furniture,—which was not true. This, of course, might impli- 
cate the boy as an accomplice, but not the prisoner, unless it had 
been shown that the boy was under his influence. 

The witness went on to state that another official of the Con- 
sulate was the man who discovered the well where Mr. Hind’s 
body was concealed, and that Paisano had said it was impossible 
the body could be there,—inadmissible evidence, as the other 
official could have been called to give it, and was not. ‘There was 
a dispute between this witness and the prisoner, on certain state- 
ments made by the latter with regard to a present made to him 
by Mr. Hind. It did not come to much, but if it meant any- 
thing, it showed a desire on the part of the prisoner to prove 
that they had been on good terms, such having undoubtedly not 
been the case. This, however, is in no degree inconsistent with 
the natural desire of the prisoner to disarm suspicion, and might 
just as well have happened if the prisoner had been an involuntary 
accessory. 

The third day of the trial was taken up with the examination 
of those who searched the garden and found the body of the de- 
ceased, and with inquiries as to the deportment of the prisoner 
when the body was found, after which the whole Court adjourned 
to view the locus in quo,—a garden, with a house in the middle of 
it, and surrounded by other houses. An inspection of the pre- 
mises convinced the Court that the slightest noise in one room 
could be heard in the others, while, on the other hand, there was 
no trace of disorder in the room, so that it is by no means clear 
that the murder took place there. 

Last of all, on the fourth day, the Court went into the 
question of the alleged beating of the first witness by the 
police. They examined the magistrate, and confronted him 
with the witness. The magistrate appears to have acted 
in a way which would in England have aroused suspicion; 
He made a speech, in which he took occasion to complain that 
after twenty-seven years of an honourable career he should have 
to exchange the ‘‘ toga” of a magistrate for the “ tunica” ofa 
witness, and be confronted by ‘‘a boy, a gypsy boy.” However, 
the Judge repressed his vehemence, and ultimately decided that 
the boy’s story was groundless. It must, however, be observed 
that there was no doubt that somebody had given the boy 
thrashing,—if not the police, to create evidence, then a secret 
society, to quash it. 

The trial concluded by the reading of certain medical and other 
evidence, which in no respect connected the prisoner with the cir- 
cumstances of the case, except that it appeared that he had the 
key of Mr. Hind’s room in his possession when the police investi- 
gation took place. The prisoner, in his own examination, had 
said that this key was always in Mr. Hind’s possession. This 
contradiction, if it be one, could not have come out under our 
forms of criminal procedure. 

I have endeavoured to give a fair sketch of the evidence as it 
appears in the Opinione newspaper of the 18th, 19th, 20th, and 
21st September last. The report seems to me to be pretty full, 
though evidently only an abstract in some cases. If we eliminate 
all those points of evidence which in an English Court would 
have been inadmissible, I think we shall be led to the conclusion 
that a jury leaning to acquittal, as Italian juries generally do, 
would have acquitted the prisoner; and it is by no means cleat 
to me that an English jury would not have done so likewise. 

That he was in some way or other accessory, I have no doubt. 
That he was the only criminal, I think most open to question; 
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and taking the evidence as a whole, it appears to me that the 
most likely hypothesis is that the “Camorra” of Gardeners 
Janned the murder, and either coaxed or threatened Paisano to 
ok at it, or even take part in it. But that the circumstantial 
evidence, according to English rules, would have ensured a con- 
viction of Paisano for the murder of Mr. Hind I entirely dis- 


believe.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. H. 
THE BURIALS BILL. 


(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Mr. MacColl accuses Mr. Blomfield of ‘‘ well-poisoning,” 
and adds, “The parish priest has just as much power to refuse 
Christian burial to the baptised, as he has to order Mr. Blomfield 
to be hanged on the nearest tree.” 

I hope that a less summary process may be adopted in my 
friend's case. He is an estimable member of society, and I trust 
that he will beware of the vicinity of trees and of “parish 
priests.” It is part of our grievance that the latter do not always 
use their “‘ power ” in accordance with law. 

Your correspondent’s harsh judgment about the sincerity of 
Dissenters may very well be answered in his own words :—‘ The 
leading spokesmen of the Dissenters honestly avow that even Mr. 
0. Morgan’s Bill would not satisfy them.” By no means, but why 
should the fact of our having other grievances prove us insincere 
in seeking the redress of this one ? 

Mr. MacColl is mistaken in supposing that silent funerals are 
in use amongst us, To his first question, whether Nonconformists 
would agree to be restricted to a form of service fixed by law, 
I answer, certainly not. Freedom is of the essence of our services. 
Your correspondent would have to obtain it with a great sum, 
but we are free-born. Far be it from us to desire equality with 
the Clergy in this matter. This would be, in our view, to descend 
to a lower level. 

With regard to the second question, I believe that Nonconfor- 
mists would be glad to see the Clergy relieved from the burden of 
having to bury with the rites of the Church those who do not 
belong to it. As to Joseph of Arimathza, I always thought he 
was chiefly to be remembered for having willingly given up his 
legal rights of burial, in favour of One who was regarded as a 
heretic, schismatic, and Dissenter.—l am, Sir, &c., 

Bournemouth. H. C, Leonarp. 





(To THs EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—You are evidently entitled to ask Mr. MacColl to explain his 
mysterious allusion to the ‘poisoning of the wells,” with which 
he charges Mr. Blomfield in your last week’s issue ; and while he 
as engaged on that interesting task, I will endeavour to “ gladden” 
him by showing the groundlessness of his judgment, ‘that the 
agitation in favour of the Burials Bill is not a sincere agitation.” 

It must be obvious that a movement of this kind will enlist the 
support of many who are widely divided in their ultimate objects 


It is not on such considerations that this vexed question will be 
satisfactorily settled. The true lines of adjustment have already 
been laid down by Mr. Llewellyn Davies and others, and the 
sooner the Legislature recognises and approves them, the better 
for all subsequent controversies, and for the religious interests of 
the nation at large.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED NopEs. 





“THE DROUGHT IN NEW ZEALAND.” 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—As a practical commentary upon the extract given in your 
issue of this day from the Birmingham Daily Post upon an alleged 
drought in New Zealand, I send you an extract from the last 
letter received from my brother, whois a considerable flock-master 
of long standing in the Canterbury settlement. The letter is dated 
December 23, 1875, and he says :—‘* We have had splendid rains 
in November and this month, and I never saw the country looking 
better. My English grass is wonderfully good, and carrying a 
large quantity of stock.” 

The publication of so definite a statement from a man of ex- 
perience on the spot may be the means of removing much anxiety. 
—I am Sir, &c., 


Wellington, Somerset, March 25th. Frep, T. Erworrny. 


(To THe Eviror OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”) 
Sir,—As a large squatter and resident in New Zealand from 1851 
to 1866, I beg to say that, from the formation of New Zealand, a 
draught is almost impossible ; and to show you that there is no 
truth in what you copy last week from a Birmingham paper, I 
beg to inclose you the latest news from New Zealand, by which 
you will see they have had great floods :— 

“ WELLINGTON.—SEVERE FLoops.—An unusually mild winter has been 
followed, says a correspondent, by excessive falls of rain and heavy floods 
in different places. Wellington has suffered severely in this way. In the 
Hutt and the Wairarapa, crops and a great deal of other property have 
been destroyed ; and the Hutt races had to be postponed for several 
days in consequence of the floods, the course, on the day appointed for 
the meeting, being two feet under water. In the Waikato, considerable 
damage has been done to bridges, the railway, and private property, and 
one or two persons were drowned, But in Otago, although tho rainfall 
has been equally abundant, little injury has been sustained.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Harris. 


The Elms, Rowden Hill, Chippenham, Wilts, March 25th. 


BOOKS. 

- os - 
THE LIFE OF LORD MACAULAY.* 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN has produced, from very rich and attractive 
materials, a very delightful book, and no one who knows how 





and there is no doubt that the advocates of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 

Bill include a large number of persons who have adopted it 

simply as one among other means of lowering the ascendancy of | 
the Established Church. But the same general observation might | 
have been made about nearly all previous measures of reform, 
whether in Church or State. Men who seek to remedy some 
particular evil must often be content to rub shoulders for a time 
‘with others who would, if they could, travel far beyond the pre- 
scribed limits of the common action. It is not the habit, how- 
ever, of thoughtful English people to refuse to do a just act, 
because some one wants to tack on an unjust act as a consequence 
of it; besides, it is not clear that, the particular grievance being 
remedied, any attempt to treat it as a part of a system of griev- 
ances will be discredited? Astute Liberationists would, I should 
think, prefer to see Mr. Morgan’s Bill rejected, because it must 
be so much easier to attack an institution which nurses its faults, 
than one which is honestly trying to purge itself from them. 

Mr. MacColl has made the discovery that the Bill gives the 
Dissenting ministers, not equality with, but domination over the 
Clergy, inasmuch as while the latter are compelled by law to use 
4 certain form of service, the former are to be free to use any 





difficult it is to make out of very rich and attractive materials a 
book at all as good as the materials, will fail to rate highly the 
judgment, the spirit, the self-control which are implied in the 
condensed and graphic narrative before us, In many respects, 
Lord Macaulay has always appeared to us the happiest man of 
his age. His fortunes were of his own making, and he had 
therefore all the enjoyment which personal achievement brings, 
as well as the keen zest which a great and favourable change of 
fortune has for every healthy and enjoying mind. Then, again, the 
means by which he achieved his great position were even more 
delightful to himself than the result. It was by feats of memory, 
tasks of reading, and exercises of imagination, almost all of which 
were to him full of the most refined pleasure, that he attained the 
great literary and political position which he so well earned and 
so greatly enjoyed. Many, probably most, successful men, though 
they enjoy more or less that consciousness of power which attends 
the exercise of their great abilities, find that they have to grope 
their way more or less painfully through the great tasks by which 
they mature and demonstrate their powers. But this, if true at all, 
was true in a very small degree indeed of Macaulay. Literary labour 
was generally to him as delightful as its consequences. He seldom 





other, or none at all. Is not your correspondent here com- | had to shape and mould his materials painfully in mere hope of an 
mitting the very offence he has just condemned,—dragging in the | @fective result. The anticipation of a great and telling effect was 
question of Disestablishment where it has no need to come? But | almost always with him the stimulus to labour, His knowledge was 
a insists on 80 treating the matter, he may be fairly asked, | 80 mee, ne ye 19 of Laphagerssse “et so yee a 
snd shes “SUSanS” naaandiae tes et ee Caen | opetiedin toh, tis age af eomecing Sings cnereibat 
W. +, ” 5, rf ) 

to liberty Bre va ? p Prada yey tieg edhe hepa | definite current, that he hardly ever perhaps sat down to a task 
the conduct of public worship in a Congregational chapel was a | without that vivid impression of what he was going to do which 
sign of domination, because the minister was under no obligation 
to read the Prayer-book. 





* The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, George Otto Trevel- 
yan, M.P. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 
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takes all the sense of doubt and fatigue out of literary effort. | in relation only to historical impressions. It was just the same 


And again, he was, if we may judge by his writings, and by this 
book, for a literary man, singularly free from those cares and toils 
of thought—the pangs of attempting to solve insoluble or only 
partially-soluble problems—which take half the elasticity out of 
the lot of many literary men, As far as we read Lord Macaulay, 
tlie passion expressed in such a verse as the following—a verse 
of Mr. Clough’s—was quite foreign to his literary life, ample and 
rich as that was :— 
“Come back, come back,—and whither and for what ? 

To finger idly some old Gordian knot, 

Unskilled to sunder and too weak to cleave, 

And with much toil attain to half-believe,— 

Come back, come back !” 
For a man whose true life was in literature, who could see as 
he saw the apparently unprogressive character of religious con- 
troversy, who could command as he commanded, all the course of 
the bitter ecclesiastical controversies of many centuries, it was 
certainly a rare fate to reap as he did all the enjoyment of 
historic studies, without apparently suffering from the despondency 
which they are so apt to cause. 

And Macaulay was happy also in the popular set and drift of his 
historic and literary judgments. He was not, like so many in- 
vestigators of recent times, an ‘‘ upsetting” writer. He did not 
turn the familiar story upside down till no one knew it again. 
His conclusions only put popular verdicts into far more graphic 
and vigorous shape. He was sure to find an audience prepared 
for his most elaborate judgments. Indeed, though his domestic 
affections were deep and personal, and though his humour 
was buoyant, Macaulay’s iniellect always seems to us to work 
more like the intellect of a class or a party than that of an indi- 
vidual. It crystallises according to given laws. ‘The brilliant 
periods roll themselves out like the periods of a public manifesto. 
There is always something in his modes of exposition and in the 
illustrations and arguments he employs, which reminds you that 
you are not dealing so much with the opinion of an individual 
as with the mode of thought of a set. The points are very apt 
to be avoided or even ignored which it would occur only to an 
individual to determine,—it is only the larger points which draw 
on the loyalty of a party or of a class of thinkers on which we find 
the decision so luminous and striking. And it is the same even 
in relation to the imaginative illustration, which is one of the most 
attractive elements of Macaulay's style. Lookclosely into the bril- 
liant pictures which he draws,—always constructed out of so rich 
a store of accurate information, that ordinary writers would parade 
it at full length, instead of packing it into an allusion or a pictorial 
touch,—and you will find that the picture is not painted as a 
painter would paint it, with any marked individual centre to its 
interest and all the accessories more or less vague, but as a vivid 
classifier of the most important effects would conceive it, and 
as a political class, therefore, would desire to recollect it. His 
finest passages are passages full of imaginative colouring, but when 
he is not writing of what he personally saw, it is of the imaginative 
colouring of types that they are full, rather than of that which dis- 
tinguishes individuals. His most lively pictures are pictures of 
characteristics rather than of persons,—illustrations of the days 
of ‘servitude without loyalty and sensuality without love,” of 
the days of ‘‘ the fierce domination of sects and factions ambitious 
of ascendency and burning for revenge;” and even in relation 
to individuals, his portraits are rather illustrations of the more 
general qualities of their character than of the features from which 
you could restore most adequately their individuality of manner. 
Compare Macaulay with Carlyle, and you will find in the onea 
painter of general characteristics, with individual illustrations 
which make the characteristics seem for a moment like what 
the eye sees, while you find in the other what the eye sees, 
together with hints of general characteristics which seem fora 
moment far more generally instructive than on close examination 
you find them to be. Macaulay bodies forth a lesson or an in- 
structive commentary on eyents in brilliant colours, Carlyle paints 
a scene which may sometimes be exceedingly different from the 
truth, but which is indelibly printed on the memory in its 
minutest details, It is curious, too, that this class-intellect of 
Macaulay’s—this rapid faculty of observation for all the charac- 
teristics which go to make up the impressions of large masses 
of men—belonged to him from almost his earliest youth. 
Mr. Trevelyan shows us how marked was his anticipation 
n early youth of his mature estimate of the character of Wil- 
liam III.,—probably the most characteristic of all his studies, 
In a prize essay written while still at college is contained the 
germ of the central picture in his latest work. And it was not so 


with his opinions. No man ever had in early youth opinions go 
mature, so exactly resembling the firm and consistent Opiniong 
of his manhood, as Macaulay. It is even amusing to 
observe the calmness and self-possession with which he de. 
fends himself against his father’s criticisms, while still a boy of 
little more than eighteen. He appears to feel indeed that he ig 
speaking for a world wider than any which his father knew,—ag 
he really was. Zachary Macaulay, with the moral zeal of the 
Evangelical coterie to which he belonged, was evidently rather 
shocked to observe the zest with which his son’s mind 
plied itself to all sorts of studies, without any relation to their 
moral or spiritual aspect ; and in criticising a poem of his which 
was written to compete for the Chancellor's prize at Cambridge, 
on the destruction of Pompeii, Zachary Macaulay had objected 
that the poem was without a moral. His son replies :— 

‘Ts it the real fact that no literary employment is estimable or land. 
able which does not lead to the spread of moral truth or the excitement 
of virtuous feeling ? Books of amusement tend to polish the mind, to 
improve the style, to give variety to conversation, and to lend a 
to more important accomplishments. He who can effect this has surely 
done something. Is no useful end served by that writer whose works. 
have soothed weeks of languor and sickness, have relieved the mind 
exhausted from the pressure of employmont by an amusement which 
delights without enervating, which relaxes the tension of the powers. 
without rendering them unfit for future exercise? I should not be 
surprised to see these observations refuted ; and I shall not be sorry if 
they are so. I feel personally little interest in tho question. If my 
life be a life of literature, it shall certainly be one of literature directed 


to moral ends.” ; 
That is written with all the indifference of a man who, while he 











felt that he had an enormous advantage in the complete sympathy 
of the world, yet was prevented by the very consciousness of that 
advantage from pursuing his point. too far, or being too anxious 
about it. A moderate school of Whig opinions,—Whig in reéla- 
tion not only to their political, but their literary estimates of what 
is useful and what injurious,—scemed to spring full-grown into 
existence with young Macaulay, and it is really very difficult to 
find any evidence of change in the quality of his mind between. 
his entrance at college and his death. There seems to have been 
no stage of conflict, or difficulty, or doubt, or fermentation of any 
sort, through which his mind passed at any point in his career, 
He gained vastly in knowledge ; he gained much in the power of 


exposition ; he gained something, no doubt, in the self-confidence - 


both of his intellect and his feelings, though his earliest expressions 
of deep personal feeling are,—what is very rare with boys,—almost 
as frank and manly as his tone on similar subjects in later life, 
but as far as we can see, he gained little in either calmness of 
judgment, or in the number of the specific interests to which that 


judgment was applied. 

It would be hopeless as well as useless to attempt even to givea 
list of the topics on which Macaulay writes in the charming letters. 
to his sisters and friends which furnish the chief illustrations.of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s story. Everything seen with his own cyeg he describes 
so vividly,—from the interior of a Bankruptcy Commissioner's 
room to the interior of the House of Commons on an exciting 
division,—that we enjoy probably even more than the pleasure of 
seeing the same scenes with our own eyes. ‘Take this, to his. 


sister, for example :— 
“ Court of Commissioners, Basinghall Street, May 31, 1881. 

“ My Dear Sister,—How delighted I am that you like my letters, and 
how obliged by yours! But I have little more than my thanks to give 
for your last. I have nothing to tell about great people to-day. 
I heard no fine music yesterday, saw nobody above the rank of a 
baronet, and was shut up in my own. room reading and writing all the 
morning. This day seems likely to pass in much the same way, except 
that I have some bankruptcy business to do, and a couple of sovereigns 
to receive. So here I am, with three of the ugliest attorneys that ever 
deserved to be transported sitting opposite to me; a disconsolate-look- 
ing bankrupt, his hands in his empty pockets, standing behind; # 
lady scolding for her money, and refusing to be comforted becanse it 
is not; and a surly, butcher-like-looking creditor, growling like @ 
house-dog, and saying, as plain as looks can say, ‘If I sign your certi- 
ficate, blow me, that’s all.’ Among these fair and interesting forms, on 
a piece of official paper, with a pen and with ink found at the expense 
of the public, am I writing to Nancy...... But the noise all round 
me is becoming louder, and the baker in a white coat is bellowing for 
the book to prove a debt of nine pounds fourteen shillings and four- 
pence. So I must finish my letter and fall to nein Bers 


Or this charming nonsense, in the very next letter, on a visit to 
Holland House :— 
‘¢ London, June 1, 1831. 
“My Dear Sister,—My last letter was a dull one. I mean this to 
be very amusing. My last was about Basinghall Street, attorneys, and 
bankrupts. But for this—take it dramatically in the German style. 
Fine morning. Scene, the great entrance of Holland House. 
Enter Macautay, and Two Foormen ia livery. 
First Footman.—Sir, may I venture to demand your name? 
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‘acaulay.—Macaulay, and thereto I add M.P. 

and that addition, even in these proud halls, 
May well ensure the bearer some respect. 
Second Footman.—And art thou come to breakfast with our Lord ? 


lay.—I am: for'so his hospitable will, 
aia peerless dame ye serve—hath bade. 
First Footman.—Ascend the stair, and thou above shalt find, 
On snow-white linen spread, the luscious meal. 
(Exit Macaviay upstairs.)” 


specimen of his writing on more exciting scenes, take his 
or to Mr. Ellis of the division on the Reform Bill of 1831 :— 


“ the strangers were cleared out, and the doors locked, we had 

six onel and ight Members present,—more by fifty-five than ever 
wore in a division before. The Ayes and Noes were like two volleys 
of cannon from opposite sides of a field of battle. When the Opposition 
went out into the lobby, an operation which took up twenty minutes 
‘or more, we spread ourselves over the benches on both sides of the 
House, for there were many of us who had not been able to find a seat 
daring the evening. When the doors were shut, we began to speculate 
on our numbers. Everybody was desponding. ‘We have lost it. We 
are only two hundred and eighty at most. I do not think we are two 
hundred and fifty. They are three hundred. Alderman Thompson 
has counted them. He says they are two hundred and ninety-nino.’ 
This was the talk on our benches. I wonder that men who have been 
long in Parliament do not acquire a better coup dail for numbers. 
The House, when only the Ayes were in it, looked to me a very fair 
House,—much fuller than it generally is even on debates of consider- 
able interest. I had no hope, however, of three hundred. As the 
tellers passed along our lowest row on the left-hand side the interest 
was insupportable,—two hundred and ninety-one,—two hundred and 
ninety-two,—we were all standing up and stretching forward, telling 
with the tellers. At three hundred there was a short cry of joy,—at 
three hundred and two another,—suppressed, however, in a moment, 
for we did not yet know what the hostile force might be. We knew, 
however, that we could not be severely beaten. The doors were thrown 
open, and in they came. Each of thom, as they entered, brought some 
different report of their numbers. It must have been impossible, as 
you may conceive, in the lobby, crowded as they were, to form any 
exact estimate. First we heard that they were three hundred and 
three; then that number rose to three hundred and ten; then went 
down to three hundred and seven. Alexander Barry told me that he 
had counted, and that taey were three hundred and four. We were 
all breathless with anxiety, when Charles Wood, who stood near 
the door, jumped up on a bench and cried out, ‘They are 
only three hundred and one.’ We sot up a shout that you might 
have heard to Charing Cross, waving our hats, stamping against 
the floor, and clapping our hands. The tellers scarcely got through 
the crowd; for the House was thronged up to the table, and all the 
floor was fluctuating with heads like the pit of a theatre. But you 
might have heard a pin drop as Duncannon read the numbers, Then 
again the shouts broke out, and many of us shed tears. I could scarcely 
refrain. And the jaw of Peel fell; and the face of Twiss was as the 
face of a damned soul; and Herries looked like Judas taking his 
necktie off for the last operation. We shook hands, and clapped each 
other on the back, and went out laughing, crying, and huzzaing into 
the lobby. And no sooner were the outer doors opened than another 
shout answered that within the House. All the passages and tho stairs 
into the waiting-rooms were thronged by people who had waited till 
four in the morning to know the issue. We passed through a narrow 
lane between two thick masses of them; and all the way down they 
wore shouting and waving their hats, till we got into the open air. 1 
¢alled a cabriolet, and the first thing the driver asked was, ‘Is the Bill 
carried ?’— Yes, by one.’-—‘ Thank God for it, Sir.’ And away I rode 
‘to Gray’s Inn,—and so ended a scene which will probably never be 
equalled till the Reformed Parliament wants reforming ; and that I hope 
will not be till the days of our grandchildren—till that truly orthodox 
and apostolical person Dr. Francis Ellis is an archbishop of eighty.” 


These are but ordinary specimens of the letters which give the 
great charm to this book. And as our space is exhausted, we 
must reserve further illustration of it to another occasion. 





CAROLINE HERSCHEL.* 
Just two years have elapsed since we were called upon to notice 
the “personal recollections from youth to old age” of a very re- 
markable woman, one whose name, notwithstanding the humility 
which was her distinctive characteristic, is in the mouth of every 
one, and whose works are our familiar household companions; and 
when we now peruse the history of the life and labours of another 
and yet more distinguished savante, it is impossible not to recall 
Mary Somerville, and instinctively to draw some comparison 
between the two somewhat similar and yet very different lives, 
which in their separate grooves were running their course at 
the same time, were extended to a period much exceeding the 
ordinary Span, and terminated within a few years of each other, 
leaving behind them in each case solid memorials of untiring 
industry and zealous devotion to the cause of science. The most 
superficial glance at our subject discovers to us at the outset a 
remarkable difference in the motive-power which turned two 
modest, homely young women, one of whom gained her early 
education under the severe regimen of a Scottish country 
boarding-school, and the other, denuded of all teaching save 


* Memoir 





and Correspondence of Caroline Herschel, By Mrs. John Herschel. 


that of the arts of housewifery, learned as a mere child to 
work and suffer in a German town, into earnest followers of 
science ; for Caroline Lucretia Herschel was before all things 
the devoted sister, studying music, as she learned cookery and 
needle-work, in order to make herself an efficient helper instead 
of a burden in her family, and learning to ‘‘ mind the heavens” 
for her brother just on the same principle as she afterwards per- 
mitted herself to be drilled for a gentlewoman at the rate of two 
lessons per week for a whole twelvemonth, from Miss Fleming, 
‘the celebrated dancing-mistress ;” while Mary Somerville,‘ the 
Rose of Jedwood,” not called in the spring-time of her youth to 
any special self-devotion, was able, without neglecting her en- 
joyments, to slake her vehement thirst for knowledge at many 
sources, and to attain those varied acquirements which afterwards 
made her the friend or acquaintance of almost every distinguished 
man of science, and in particular the intimate associate of Sir John 
Herschel. If the life of Mary Somerville was of remarkable 
interest, this sister-biography, if one may use such an expression, 
is by no means its inferior; being a singular record of obstacles 
surmounted by perseverance and the most determined and un- 
conquerable self-devotion, distinguished also by a quaintness all 
its own, and rendered extremely entertaining by its picturesque 
sketches of home and foreign life and manners; while, as an. 
unconscious character-portrait, the autobiographical portion is in 
itself a charming study ; so that the modestly deprecatory nature 
of the editorial introduction, while it perhaps enhances our appre- 
ciation of its merits, will be seen to be quite uncalled for. The 
troubles of the Seven-years War cast their shadow over the child- 
ish days of the little Caroline, whose father and brothers, being 
musicians in the Guards, were naturally compelled to accompany 
the Hanoverian Army, until William's delicacy of constitution and 
Isaac Herschel’s broken health occasioned, first, the evasion of the 
one, and then the retirement of the other; the father devoting 
himself in his native town to the profession of music, in which 
science he was a proficient, and in which he carefully trained his 
younger children, and William, the second and subsequently so 
distinguished son, pursuing a like vocation in England. Even 
during her childish days the affection of Caroline for this brother 
was especially remarkable, so that it is not surprising that she 
should have been willing, at a later period, when set free by the 
death of her much-loved father and by the consent of her mother 
from the necessity of continuing her household labours, to leave 
her own country and accompany him to his adopted home. 

That Caroline’s deficiency of education was neither her own 
choice, nor caused by any incapacity on her part for receiving 
instruction, is proved, not merely by her subsequent life, but by 
the many passages in the ‘ Recollections” in which she so bitterly 
deplores her enforced ignorance; an ignorance which appears to 
have partly resulted from the erroneous notion entertained by 
Mrs. Herschel that nothing more was necessary for a woman than 
that she should be an efficient sempstress and a capable haus- 
Frau; while that lady also attributed to the misfortune of the pos- 
session of too much learning her enforced separation from some of 
her sons. Caroline, hoWever, says of herself that she ‘‘ could not 
bear the idea of being turned into an Abigail or a housemaid,” 
and she relates the exertions which she made not only to obtain 
time for becoming an adept in all possible varieties of fancy 
needlework, but also, whenever she could do so unheard, in exer- 
cising her voice by practising the solo parts of concertos, so 
that she might become a useful assistant to her brother, who at 
that time resided in Bath, and was not only the fashionable 
music-master of the season, but had also established a successful 
series of winter concerts and oratorios. These praiseworthy 
efforts resulted in Miss Herschel’s becoming for a time William's 
first treble singer and the efficient instructress of his female per- 
formers, indeed so much were her accomplishments appreciated 
that she was offered an engagement for the Birmingham Festival. 
But other avocations were soon to claim her attention, and in 
1782 the brother and sister played and sang in public for the 
last time, in St. Margaret’s Chapely ‘‘The name of William 
Herschel,” says the editor of these*iftteresting memoirs, “ was 
fast becoming famous as a writer, a discoverer, and the possessor 
and inventor of instruments of unheard-of power. He was now 
about to be released from the necessity of devoting the time to 
music which he was eager to give to astronomical science,” and 
Caroline, whose abilities in that line had already been pretty 
severely tested, ‘‘ was to be trained for an assistant-astronomer.” 
Little perhaps did she then imagine that she would soon be the 
discoverer of eight comets, as well as of several nebula; and 
when she did.achieve such, for a woman, remarkable pre-eminence, 
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elation, but always evinces a jealousy for the honour of her 
brother, which makes her shrink from any personal recog- 
nition. ‘‘ Whoever says too much of me,” she says, in writing 
to Sir John Herschel on the occasion of the reception of 
the gold medal of the Astronomical Society, ‘‘says too little 
of your father;” and in a letter of December 5, 1826, she 
remarks, ‘*I was a mere tool, which he had the trouble of 
sharpening, and to adapt for the purpose he wanted it, for lack of 
a better. A little praise is very comfortable, and I feel confident 
of having deserved it, for my patience and perseverance, but none 
for great abilities or knowledge.” And yet the history of her 
work proves that she must have been endowed with a large 
amount of receptivity, joined to an intense power of sympathy, 
and an energy which nothing could overcome. ‘The following is 
the description given by her biographer of this devoted woman :— 
“She stood beside her brother, William Herschel, sharing his labours, 
helping bis life. In the days when he gave up a lucrative career that 
he might devote himself to astronomy, it was owing to her thrift and 
care that he was not harassed by the rankling vexations of money 
matters. She had been his helper and assistant in the days when he 
was a leading musician ; she became his helper and assistant when he 
gave himself upto astronomy. By sheer force of will and devoted affec- 
tion, she learned enough of mathematics and of methods of calculation, 
which to the unlearned seem mysteries, to be able to commit to writing 
the results of his researches. She became his assistant in the workshop; 
she helped him to grind and polish his mirrors; she stood beside his 
telescope in the nights of mid-winter, to write down his observa- 
tions, when the very ink was frozen in the bottle. She kept him 
alive by her care, thinking nothing of herself; she lived for 
him. She loved him, and believed in him, and helped him, with 
all her heart and with all her strength. She might have become 
a distinguished woman on her own account, for with the ‘ seven-foot 
Newtonian sweeper’ given to her by her brother, she discovered eight 
comets, first and last. But the pleasure of seeking and finding for her- 
self was scarcely tasted. She ‘minded the heavens’ for her brother; 
she worked for him, not for herself, and the unconscious self-denial 
with which sho gave up her own pleasure in the use of her ‘ sweeper’ 
is not the least beautiful feature in her life. She must have been witty 
and amusing, to judge from her books of ‘ Recollections.’ When past 
eighty, she wrote what she called ‘a little history of my life from 1772 
to 1778,’ for her nephew, Sir John Herschel, the son of her brother 
William, that he might know something of his excellent grand-parents, 
as well as of the immense difficulties which his father had to surmount 
in his life and labours. It was not to tell about herself, but of others, 
that she wrote them.” 
But Caroline Herschel is, as her biographer says, a person 
worth knowing; and when we look at her portrait at the age of 
ninety-two, with its broad, well-developed forehead, vivacious 
eyes, and mouth so indicative of firmness, decision, and good- 
temper, we can easily imagine her to have been a charming mix- 
ture of gravity and sprightliness, by turns joyous and serious, as 
her sympathetic nature drew its influences from her companions 
and surroundings, and are not very greatly surprised at the 
strange feat which Dr. Groskopf says she performed in one of her 
merry moods when she was eighty-eight or eighty-nine, namely, 
that of putting her foot behind her back and scratching her ear 
with it, in imitation of a dog! It is melancholy, however, to think 
of the habitual state of solitude and sorrow of her last twenty- 
four years, from the period when, having lost her beloved 
brother and cherished companion, she made haste to escape 
from England, where so many happy, although toilsome hours 
had been spent, and returned to the home of her childhood, 
only to find everything changed, and the whole atmosphere 
out of harmony with her most cherished sympathies. Her 
relatives could pride themselves indeed upon their close con- 
nection with the illustrious astronomer, but they could not look 
with veneration upon the noble qualities which so endeared him 
to those who really knew him ; and Miss Herschel herself seems 
to have been in general considered—although, with the excep- 
tion of a few brief and bitter outbursts, she rarely alludes to the 
subject—more as a source of prospective gain to the household— 
than as the cherished relative, whose declining daysit should have 
been the delight of its members torender happy. With Lady Herschel 
her sister-in-law, her son Sir John, and subsequently with his bride, 
the old lady kept up, so long as her failing powers permitted, a 
constant and affectionate correspondence ; and the visits of the 
nephew to Hanover, and Miss Herschel’s warm interest in the 
brilliant discoveries and indefatigable labours of the latter, as well 
as in his youthful family, were the greatest solace of her later 
years. In Hanover, however, she was greatly respected, and re- 
ceived from the Landgriifin of Hesse Homburg (Princess Elizabeth 
of England), and from the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, kind 
and flattering marks of regard, while men of science vied with each 
other in paying her graceful attentions. This interesting book 
closes with an appendix, containing Caroline Herschel’s epitaph, 
and what is much more worthy of notice, the truly characteristic 
inventory of her modest possessions in the Braunschweiger 


iy 
Strasse, the amount of which contrasts astonishingly with what 
would be considered necessary in the day in which we liye, 





THE SYLVAN YEAR.* 

WaEN Mr Hamerton has a pen in his hand, which is more often 
than not, he is sure to write well, and what he writes about Art 
is generally plain and sensible ; and so out of a year’s memoranda 
in the woods, a store of reading in the poets, and some knowledge 
of natural history, he here fills 240 pages of moderate size with 
pleasant and not unprofitable talk. Yet the Sylvan Year ig 
rather a disappointing kind of book, less perhaps in respect of 
promise unfulfilled, than in the impression it leaves that it might 
have been something better. It is scarcely complete enough to 
be valuable for reference, and scarcely suggestive enough to lead 
to further study, and it is not very easy to define the class of 
readers to whom it is chiefly addressed. The author’s view of the 
forest is, as he tells us, that of an artist, and not a man of science ; 
and conceiving that an element of human interest is essential to 
an artistic interest in nature, he introduces one or two fictitious: 
personages ‘‘ to give more unity ” to his pages. He has done this, 
he says, ‘“‘after some hesitation,” and judging by the result, we 
fear that his final decision has not been the best. For the slender 
thread of narrative in the first few chapters hangs quite free from 
the real subject of the book, which is strung with sufficient 
strength upon the natural course of the months and Seasons > 
and the effect thus produced is the very opposite of unity, 
We are called upon to picture to ourselves a French pro- 
priétaire in a Burgundy forest, seeking, after bereavements of 
the war, to acquire fresh spirits by converse with external nature, 
and vainly hoping, during a year’s retirement, both to awaken in 
his son a taste for art, and to induce him to pursue the boars and 
the classics with equal ardour. As if by way of prologue to some 
little sylvan drama, we have in an early chapter a graphic account 
of these two being benighted in the woods, and we are introduced 
to a wondrous poacher, to become in the sequel the father’s game- 
keeper and the son’s companion in sport. After being thus made 
acquainted, as it seems, with the dramatis persone, it is a little 
disappointing to us to find that it is all persona and no drama, that 
there are to be no more adventures to excite, no plot is to be un+ 
ravelled, no character to be further developed. In the very next 
chapter the author begins, not, indeed, to worry dry leaves, but to 
expatiate on their beauty, the budding of the oak and the horn- 
beam, and the characteristic colours of a wintry landscape, and 
from thenceforth, although the whole discourse is placed in the 
mouth of M. Raoul Dubois, there is scarcely any further attempt 
at personal disguise. No one acquainted with modern English 
art-literature will need to be told, for ‘‘ more better assurance,” 
that he, Dubois, is not Dubois, but P. G. Hamerton, editor of 
the Portfolio. Indeed, it is probable that the desultory nature of 
the book is chiefly due to the fact that it came out piece-meal in 
the excellent art-magazine last mentioned. We bethink ourselves, 
too, of a confession prefixed to the same author’s Thoughts About 
Art, that in his first book, the Camp in the Highlands, its narrative 
of tent-life was but a bait held out to induce the reading of these 
same T’houghts, when they appeared in the form of an appendix 
thereto. Such is, seemingly, the relation borne by Dubois et Fils 
and Weasel, the keeper, to the substance of the Sylvan Year. 

The body of the book is chiefly made up of notes on the aspect 
of the woods at different seasons of the year, the trees which are 
in leaf, and the varieties of green and brown and red that their 
leaves present, the plants which make most show in the foreground, 
and the flowers which by their number give a general tint to the 
landscape. But the author makes no attempt to furnish a sys- 
tematic calendar of vegetation, nor, on the other hand, does he 
confine himself to mere description of the external aspect of 
nature. Where occasion offers, he branches off into matters 
literary, artistic, or didactic, watching with Chaucer the opening 
of the “ daisie,” sentimentalising with Wordsworth over the lesser 
celandine, or moralising on his own account on the nest-building 
of birds and other rural pursuits. 

We have said that Mr. Hamerton professes to regard the forest 
with the eye of an artist rather than a scientific botanist. But 
‘“‘there are artises and artises,” as the coachman said in The 
Newcomes, and our author’s use of the word seems to embrace at 
least two classes of observers. Sometimes he speaks as the 
practical landscape painter who desires to record the features of 
nature, but more often as the lover of all that is beautiful, whether 
paintable or not. A flowering plant is therefore dealt with not 





* The Sylvan Year: Leaves from the Note-book of Raoul Dubois. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, with Twenty Etchings by the Author and other Artists, London : Seeley, 
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only as an object in the foreground, but as a thing of beauty in 
itself. And he properly excludes from the category of true 
artists the fanatical school of copyists, who contend that 
the whole duty of artistic man is comprised in a worship 
of nature, without criticism or selection. To the landscape 
painter he points out not only what is, but what is not 
beautiful in sylvan scenery, at different seasons of the year. 
He does not hesitate to affirm that in early spring, with its crude 
patches of isolated green, Nature is not harmonious. Without 
endorsing the sarcasm of Hood, who declared ‘Thompson's 
“ethereal mildness” a rank imposture, Mr. Hamerton can even 
indulge himself in some happy pleasantry at the cost of “ gentle 
spring.” It is to him a season which, in respect of its vegetation, 
«resembles nothing so much as that uncomfortable hour in the 
daily life of a household when some of its members, the early 
risers, are already walking about as if they did not quite know 
what to do with themselves, and others have not yet come down 
to breakfast.” He thinks it more within the poet’s than the 
painter's province to celebrate the charm of spring-time, and pro- 
ceeds to descant pleasantly on the joyousness of nature at that 
season of revival. At the same time, he admits that there are 
special beauties and effects of vegetation and atmosphere which, 
as Constable has taught us, belong almost exclusively to the first 
quarter of the sylvan year. 

It is in the same spirit of liberality that the author shows, in 
the course of his discussion on the picturesque qualities of different 
trees, that there may be a high order of beauty appreciable through 
the eye, and yet wholly unsuited to the artist’s pencil. His 
remarks on this quality in the horse-chestnut are valuable and 
just, when he attributes the landscape-painter’s dislike for its 
strongly-marked foliage to the difficulty of ‘‘ dealing with things 
that are countable and yet exceedingly numerous.” ‘This is felt 
more or less in all tree-drawing, but more especially in the case of 
the horse-chestnut. It is curious, however, to contrast his de- 
scription of this tree, when covered with blossoms, with the 
judgment pronounced upon it by an earlier sylvan critic, brought 
up amidst discussions on the philosophy of the picturesque 
and the art of the landscape-gardener. ‘‘ The horse-chestnut,” 
according to Mr. Hamerton, ‘is, in the earlier weeks of May, a 
sight for gods and men. If you are well outside its branches, 
you see the richly-painted flowers rising tier above tier on all its 
glorious slope, up to the odorous heights that belong to the birds 
and the bees; if you are under its shadow, you walk in a soft 
green light, that comes through the broad-spreading leaflets. 
No transparencies are finer than this illumined canopy of green, 
and whilst the leaves are quite young and perfect, they are cut 
out so clearly as to have a grandly decorative effect.” Gilpin, 
on the other hand, in his Forest Scenery, declares that ‘“‘ the whole 
tree together in flower is a glaring object, totally unharmonious 
and unpicturesque.” Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 

Asa necessary part of his subject, the author devotes some pages 
to the songs of birds, speculating at the outset on the nature of 
the delight with which even a musical ear will inhale a mingled 
warbling that must of necessity be full of discords, and attributing 
it to the prevalence of poetic sentiment over the actual sense of 
sound, The chapter on the nightingale, wherein he quotes 
Buffon’s beautiful description of its song, is one of the best in the 
book, and contains a pretty piece of French folk-lore, invented to 
account for the song of Philomel being confined to the night- 

season. Other chapters, under the head of ‘‘ June,” are devoted 
to the consideration of sylvan poetry by writers of various ages, 
beginning with the classic pastorals. In comparing, as to their 
views of natural landscape, the Greek idyll with the Roman 
eclogue, and both with the poets of the early Renaissance, our 
critic finds more freshness in Theocritus and more finish in Virgil, 
but in neither the unrestrained love of rural beauty that carries 
Chaucer into a discursive eloquence forming strong contrast to 
the suggestive brevity of the classic style. But he acknowledges 
in all these writers a genuine feeling of nature wanting in the 
imitative pastorals of a later age, the Aminta of Tasso, and the 


French school of the eighteenth century, in which the indifference | ¥ 


to landscape had become nearly absolute. ‘ It was only,” he says 
(speaking of France), ‘after the mania for imitating Virgil and 
Theocritus had completely spent itself, that the genuine modern 
school of pastoral art arose.” But it arose, in the author's 
opmion, ina new form. There have been many genuine writers 
on rustic subjects, as Lamartine, and pre-eminently, George Sand, 
but the only true idyllists of the present day are those who give 
utterance to poetic inspiration through the medium of the sister 
art of painting. In illustration, he mentions ‘Troyon and Rosa 


and Breton as more comparable with the classic poets in respect 
of their human sympathies. It is surprising, however, that 
writing of French scenery and landscape art, he should nowhere 
so much as mention Corot, alike one of the most poetic of sylvan 
painters, and in spite of his nymphs and satyrs, one of the most 
affectionate of students of nature. This seems the more strange, 
when we read the author's high estimate, as an element of land- 
scape, of Corot’s favourite tree, the silver birch. In describing 
its lovely appearance in spring and summer as a “cloud of light 
foliage,” he paints in words the very image constantly before the 
eye on Corot’s canvas. With nymphs and fauns, indeed, an@ 
classic peopling of the woodlands, Mr. Hamerton has small sym- 
pathy, and we have naught to oppose to his condemnation of the 
falsehood and immorality of the classic view of rustic life. But 
there is yet a wide field of poetic imagining belonging to sylvan 
scenery which has an innocent charm for most minds, and respect- 
ing which he is altogether silent. The pretty fairy mythologies. 
of Northern nations are not to be set aside as animal or human 
pictures, to which the hills and foliage are mere background. 
Tiny elves and pixies spring spontaneously from the verdure, 
little fairies lurk under petals and lie in bells of flowers, and evem 
the big gnomes are born of caves and mountain glades. Has 
Mr. Hamerton forgotten Titania couching on her wild-thyme 
bank, and Ariel in the cowslip’s bell, or Oberon, or Puck, that 
all he culls from our greatest poet is a recognition of the sadness. 
associated with the willow? Is there nothing in the writings of 
Shakespeare that possesses the essential character of a pastoral 
idyll? 

A set of twenty-four etchings accompany the text, but have 
only a slight connection with it in the way of illustration. In 
merit they are very unequal. Some four or five, such as the 
group of oaks beyond a sheet of water, engraved by Greux, after 
T. Rousseau, which is exceedingly rich in texture, and a deli- 
cately drawn and life-like group of reapers by Hédouin, after- 
Leleux, are beautiful works of art, by the side of which the- 
author’s hard etchings make but a poor show. 





CHESS-BOOKS.* 

Srxce the first appearance of the Chess-Player’s Hand-book, ® 
period of nearly thirty years has elapsed, during which an enormous 
increase in the number of persons interested in Chess has taken 
place, both here and abroad. In England, the present great 
popularity of the game is in no small degree due to the exertions 
of Mr. Staunton, whose last words on his favourite pastime, con-- 
tained in the smaller of the two volumes before us, will be read 
with interest by all chess-players. This, the last work of Mr. 
Staunton, has been printed, Mr. Wormald informs us in his 
preface, almost entirely as it left the pen of its distinguished 
author. The editor has added a few judicious notes, where his 
own opinion differs from that expressed in the text, or where dis- 
coveries made subsequently to Mr. Staunton’s death have in- 
validated his conclusions. In its general plan the book very much 
resembles the Hand-book. It commences with a history of the 
game, which the latter work does not contain. If Mr. Staunton had 
lived, there would have been a treatise on end-games at the end 
of the volume, which is therefore incomplete in this respect. The 
views of the author are of course very different in several im- 
portant respects from what they were thirty years ago. Much 
has been done since then in the way of discovering new variations 
on the older modes of play, and Mr. Staunton fully admits the 
superiority of many of them. He maintains, however, with un- 

diminished ardour, that the “Sicilian” defence is the best the second 

player can adopt in reply to King’s Pawn two squares. And he re- 

iterates the prophecy he made in 1847, and which up till now has 

not been fulfilled, that the Queen’s Bishop’s Pawn Game in the 

Knight’s Opening is destined to occupy a higk rank among the 

established débuts. A comparison of the volume before us with 

the Hand-book, and the Prazis, will be found interesting, as 
showing the progress that has been made during the last thirty 


ears. 
Messrs. James and W. T. Pierce, the authors of Three Hundred 
Chess Problems, and other works well known to lovers of chess, 
have made a careful selection of more than 600 problems, by 
English composers. Of these, about fifty are quite new, the rest 
being the pick of those already published. They are classified 
according as they are to be solved in two, three, four, five, or 
more moves, and all the works of each composer, which are to be 





* Chess: its Theory and Practice. By the late Howard Staunton. Edited by R. B. 
Wormald. London: Virtue and Co, 1876. 
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English Chess Problems. Edited by James Pierce, M.A., and W. Timbrel] Pierce. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1876. 
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solved in the same number of moves, are placed together. The | defensive atitude. In chess the same is true, and the consequeness 

solutions are at the end of the volume. in each case are likely to be very serious to the repulsed assailant, 
A consideration of the history of Chess during the last thirty | But all analogy between the two arts ends where considerations of 

or forty years leads us to the conclusion that in one respect, if in | moral are introduced. If all armies were in the habit of reti 

no other, the art of Chess resembles the art of War. In both a| from an inferior position or before a superior force, the history of 

struggle is constantly going on between plans of offence and | the world would have been different. There would have been no 

means of defence. A defence to some well-known attack is | battle of Marathon and no defence of Lucknow. 

believed to be triumphantly established to-day, when suddenly a 

new mode of assailing it is discovered, and it becomes discredited. se si . 

It must be admitted, however, that the analogy between chess Mr. H BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYD ON ‘4 

and war, as usually conceived, is, to a great extent, false. The | *“A¥PON has undertaken a filial task, and it is impossible not 

to sympathise with the heartiness of the defence which gives life 


fanciful iven to the chess-men, and the metaphorical language 2 : 
yaaa iaieians Ae Wits che a _ to this memoir of his father. The writer, who disclaims all pre- 


in which the operations of the game are described, have a good 2 : reipets L 
deal to do with the ordinary delusion on this subject. But | *ensions to literature, is-evidently a well-read man, and his re. 


a very cursory examination will suffice to show that there is marks and illustrations, although sometimes not strictly pertinent, 
a real, though by no means a strong resemblance between the | °° always interesting. He feels strongly and writes strongly, 
principles of the two arts. To begin with the mental qualities and occasionally his feelings get the better of his judgment; but 
required in each case, it is well known that a power of accurately much may be forgiven to the son of a man 80 gifted and so un. 
realising what may be called ‘‘ time-relations” is as important to fortunate. The story of Haydon’s career Is infinitely sad, and 
the chess-player as to the general. To gain time is very often to though thirty years have passed since his death, it is impossible 
win the victory. Secondly, a chess-game may be won either by | ¢Vén now to avoid feeling grieved and perplexed at the embarrass. 
obtaining a superior position, or by becoming numerically the | ™ents which pressed down a man whose nature was naturally 69 
stronger. But numerical superiority is equivalent to a potentially elastic, whose faith in his own genius was so firm, who possessed 


stronger position, so that all superiority in chess may be resolved | 8° ™@2y noble qualities, and who, in spite of all obstacles, ren- 
into strength of position, actual or virtual. Now, this is equally dered no a eee to the interests of art in England. 
true of superiority in war ; provided we assume the moral of both Haydon’s splendid devotion to his art affords an example 


armies to be equally good, 10,000 men ought, if properly handled, which deserves the highest praise. From the moment when, asa 
invariably to get the better of 7,000. In war, the meaning of | >°Y: he discovered the bent of his genius, until the dreadful hour 


having the stronger position is possessing superior facilities for | When his oe a wore his concentration of _purpose was 
acting at some particular point or points, which, owing to circum- sublime. We cannot quite ‘ages with Mr, Tom ‘Taylor in his 
stances differing in each case, are vital. Now, in chess, the king is a judgment that Haydon's struggle to advance the art “was never 
vital point of this description, and a position is strong or the reverse, without reference to the glorification of himself as the artist.” 
according as it does or does not afford facilities for acting on him. No doubt, like most men of genius, he entertained a high esti- 
Thirdly, there are in war, apart from material strength, two ways in | ™te of his own powers—had his estimate been lower, his 


which a superior position may be obtained,—by good manceuvres, achievements would have been less—but art was a mistress whom 
and by a judicious sacrifice of material strength. The victory of he served unselfishly, and for whom he was ready to make any sacri- 


Gravelotte was obtained by sacrificing, two days before, at Mars- fice. At the same time, he did, no doubt, cherish the belief, an 
la-Tour, a large force of cavalry, by whose employment in this entirely honest one on his part, that the advancement of high 


manner the French Army was delayed until the main body of the | 4" in this country depended in no small measure on the suc 


Germans had come up, and retreat was no longer possible. An cessful execution of his own designs. P robably he served 
analogous case in chess is the sacrifice of a man to obtain a great England better as a writer than as a painter. He never reached 


advantage of position. The well-known Muzio gambit is a good the high ideal he had formed, but his courageous, although in- 
example of this mode of operating. But perhaps the Cochrane discreet letters and pamphlets on the state of art, and the defects 


attack in the Scotch gambit is a yet more striking instance of | of the Academy, aroused the attention of the country. Weowe 
the way in which a commanding position can be obtained by also to Haydon, let it never be forgotten, the incomparable Elgin 


giving up a piece. These two attacks are good specimens of Marbles, and if he ruined his own prospects by his presumption 
the two kinds of sacrifice to which they belong respectively, | #24 want of tact, his impetuosity and ardour awakened a national 


The Muzio is formidable, because it enables the assailant to interest in art that had been before unknown. 


bring an enormous force to operate very early in the game on the| _ Haydon’s faith in his own genius was eeneeiny and it never 
weakest point in the position of the opposing force, the King’s | faltered. A year before he died he wrote, “I am still, in spite of 
Bishop's Pawn. ‘The difficulty of the defence arises from the | all my misfortunes, considered the leader, and I believe in my con- 


confined nature of the game of the second player, and the impossi- science I shall die at the head of the art of my glorious country ;” and 


bility of obtaining anything like a counter-attack for a long time. | 8°me time earlier he had written: ‘The moment I touch a great 
Cochrane's sacrifice, though not “sound,” is dangerous to the | @?V4S, I think I see my Creator smiling on all my efforts. The 


adversary, because it exposes his King to an attack which nothing | Moment I do mean things for subsistence, I feel as if He had turned 


but the most careful play can render abortive. In the Muzio, the | bis back,—what’s more, I believe it.” ‘This preposterous belief sus- 
Black King is intrenched, but the enemy have heavy batteries | t#ined his enthusiasm in some of the most trying moments of his life, 


playing on the weak point of his line. In the Cochrane, he is in | vt ta har ost ym geese te - 
“PWo have said that, Cochrane's move ia not sound, but a aacri-| the moment when he elected to give his life to painting, and i 
fice rarely is, There is nearly always some blot in the assailant’s | will be found that his difficulties were due to his own perversity 
combination. But for a sacrifice to be judicious, it is quite suf- | and wrong-headedness, and to what we are forced to term a 
ficient that the proper mode of retaining the piece offered, while | ag ’ bre st oe gy ag Prverentarpic 


evading the attack its surrender was intended to purchase, is | Be : ‘ : : 
| the duty of exercising ordinary prudence and discretion, nor will 


often so abstruse that it can only be discovered by a laborious | * : > 
it save him from the misery that follows the neglect of those 


analysis. This is the secret of the wonderful success often ob- | *” : 
virtues. Haydon in many respects was a highly honourable man, 


tained by the Steinitz attack in the Vienna opening. ‘This is not | : 
| but with regard to money matters he was utterly lax and careless, 


a sacrifice of a man, but of a position. It offers to the adversary | words. - : dhagere 
and this indifference proved the bitter curse of his life. Ata 


a temporary tactical advantage, which, though real, in so far as | 
etd " : vs ; | very early period, Haydon became burdened with debts, and they 


the assailant’s king is for some time in serious danger, is not so | : . : 
‘hung round his neck for the remainder of his career. He ob- 


great as it looks. Analysis has condemned the Steinitz attack, as | 7“ ; : - hi 
giving the defender the better game, if he play correctly ; but in | ined credit from tradesmen, says his son, and “for everything 


practice, when conducted by competent hands, its success has | ©8¢ he went to the money-lenders, who assisted him, <a 
been marvellous, Something, no doubt, is due to the audacity | the rate of 60 per cent. How he paid this interest was by 


of the proceeding, which either alarms the opponent so much that | simple method of incurring a fresh debt to pay off the old one, 
he neglects the advantage which is offered him, or makes him go | ti! at length his punctuality becoming known, his patronage veo 


confident, by its apparent recklessness, that he conducts the | sought, and offers made to accommodate him at “ — -~ = 
counter-attack too carelessly. ‘There is yet another point of re- | this remained his normal rate for the rest of his life. ce 


| : : . 
semblance between war and chess. In both an unsuccessful assail- | PU2ctuality, and 90 per cent. (in law costs), for unpunetuality, 
With a Memoir ws 


ant is nearly certain to become the assailed. In war the failure | * Benjamin Robert Haydon: Correspondence and Table-Talk. } 
Son, Frederick Wordsworth Haydon. With facsimile [lustrations from 


of offensive combinations frequently necessitates the adoption of a | Journals, 2 vols. London: Chatto and Windus. 
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It does indeed, and this oy el tani 
ag found in a note upon p. 77 of the first volume, 
—_— naar enge= gore wae The Biographer states that it 
a: Leigh Hunt who initiated Haydon into the mysteries of 
drawing and discounting bills, and assuredly “ Harold Skimpole 
never had a more tractable pupil. Haydon 's father, by the way, 
had a good printing and publishing business at Plymouth, but 
the artist never seems to have troubled his head about it; and 
when the old man died, it passed, * nobody knows how, to 
nobody knows whom, who sold it, nobody knows why, 
and disappeared, nobody knows where.” The ‘great busi- 
ness,” we read on another page, was lost past redemption, 
and had left him literally without one sixpence he could 
call his own. ‘I do not know that the matter weighed 
on Haydon’s mind. Anyhow, he never dared to look it in the 
face.” Already surrounded by difficulties and creditors, he had 
committed “the most imprudent act of his whole life” by mar- 
rying, and thus he deliberately brought a beautiful woman into 
the sea of trouble in which he was floundering himself. Women 
are always noblest in adversity, and Mrs. Haydon was no excep- 
tion to the rule; but the eight children she bore him did not, it 
need searcely be said, make Haydon’s struggle with fortune less 
arduous. His son, we must add, writes nonsense, when he allows 
the utter imprudence of the act in one line, and in another ob- 
serves that the moment you marry your prospects seem critical to 
creditors, and ‘‘they ruin you without remorse for taking the 
only step to enable you to pay off your debts.” 

Haydon’s perseverance in carrying out his art-designs, in spite 
of constant pecuniary embarrassment and the indifference of the 
public, shows a strength of purpose and a passionate delight in 
his work which make us regret all the more that his courage was 
not tempered with discretion. ‘I am afraid my dear father was 
wanting in tact,” says the writer, which is a gentle way of 
noting one of his failings. It is not too much to say that Haydon 
was one of the most imprudent and impracticable of men, who fol- 
lowed his own inclinations at any cost, both in small matters and 
great, and deliberately threw himself out of the groove in which 
worldly success might have been attained. Had this been necessary 
for the interests of his art, such worldly folly might be a mark of the 
highest wisdom, but it is impossible to doubt that his extreme 
pertinacity and combativeness did but hinder the aim he had in 
view. It is quite possible to take a bold course without ‘“run- 
ning a muck” against every man who disagrees with you, and it 
is not gerterally well to thrust an opponent into the ditch in order 
to exhibit your muscular power. His obstinacy cost him some of 
his truest friends, and he was quite young and wholly necessitous 
when he saw fit to quarrel with the best of them, Sir George Beau- 
mont. ‘This contretemps is highly characteristic. He painted a pic- 
ture for his friend which was too large for him to hang on his walls, 
and on his request, made through Wilkie, to paint another on a 
smaller scale, Haydon refused at first. ‘ At length,” writes his 
son, ‘he conceded, though I have little doubt with such bad grace 
that Sir George now took offence, and disregarded the concession. 
Then Haydon, out of regard for Sir George, he says, but more 
probably out of pique and for his own self-will—or, perhaps, for 
all three—chose to assume Sir George wished to give up the com- 
mission, seized the opportunity to enlarge the canvas, and painted 
in Macbeth the full size of life. Sir George was astounded. And 
certainly such a proceeding had an unpleasant air of defiance 
about it.” We read further on, that Sir George Beaumont, having 
seen the “Macbeth” at the British Gallery, “said it was too 
large for any room he had at Cole-Orton, and wrote to Haydon 
to decline its possession, according to their understanding, 
but offering £100 towards expenses, and a commission 
for _® smaller picture, the price to be settled by arbi- 
tration, Haydon petulantly rejected both offers, said he 
would ‘keep the “Macbeth,” and would not paint another 

picture on any account for Sir George.’ .... . The whole affair 
was an unhappy business, and was unquestionably the origin of 
Haydon’s pecuniary troubles. Before he began ‘‘ Macbeth” he 
owed nothing. On the day Sir George refused to purchase it he 
was nearly £500 in debt, the price he put upon the picture.” Mr. 
Haydon observes that Sir George Beaumont had space on his 
walls for the picture, but a man must know best what room he 
has to spare for an artist's work, and may be excused for 
declining to hang a prodigious canvas of perhaps twenty feet 
by fifteen feet. Haydon, by the way, seemed to think that 
high art necessarily meant large art, and he persisted in 
painting pictures too large to be bought by any one who 
lived in a moderate-sized house. The biographer seems to 


—_—-- 
explains much.” 


bound to buy these colossal works, and he never misses an 
opportunity of sneering at them for not relieving Haydon 
of his difficulties by purchasing his picture. We do not 
think he has made out a case. One may wish, and wish 
heartily, that the artist could have been relieved of his daily 
incubus of debt, and been free to work without anxiety. But 
this Haydon might have done, had he acted with common pru- 
dence ; and a nobleman, however wealthy, is not bound to support 
an artist whose pictures, let us say, he has not taste enough to 
admire, because he cherishes high designs and generous aspirations. 
As it was, the unfortunate artist did not fail to apply for help to 
any nobleman or gentleman whom he thought likely to pay his 
debts. The biographer goes frantic on this subject. It seems 
to him so easy for a duke or an earl “to take this struggling 
man by the hand, and with the gift of a few thousand pounds 
put him in a position of security for life.” No doubt, if this 
had been done, it might have proved a vast blessing to the artist 
and his family; but one does not exactly see any ground for 
blaming any earl or duke because he did not support a thriftless 
man of genius, who.might, by the exercise of the ordinary pro- 
vidence expected from the shopkeeper, the merchant, or the 
artisan, have made himself independent. And it was no easy 
matter to relieve an artist who was fast bound in the chains of 
the money-lenders. Many and many a time, however, Haydon’s 
urgent claims were generously responded to, and readers of the 
biography or of the diary will find several instances of the 
friendly conduct of noblemen who came to his rescue at critical 
moments. 

As we have already said, the story of Haydon’s life is one of the 
most painful in the history of art. We have no concern now-a- 
days with the personal animosities that pursued him in conse- 

quence of his courageous exposure of the shortcomings of the 
Academy. It was a deed that hindered his advancement, but it 

was bravely done; and however men may differ with regard to 
Haydon’s position as an artist, there can be no doubt that the ser- 

vice he performed at that time was one of no common significance, 

and there is probably as little doubt that he will retain a place in 
the history of English Art. As much cannot be said of some of 

his opponents, or of the artists who received rewards that would 

have been more justly conferred upon Haydon. Moreover, in 
estimating Haydon, it is impossible to forget that if he sinned 

much, he suffered much; that he cherished a noble ambition 

through a life of anxiety and defeat, and that he drew towards. 
him and won the friendship of some of the most illustrious men 

living in his time. Mr. Haydon’s volumes cannot fail to attract 

considerable attention, and we shall be surprised if they do not also 
excite some controversy. ‘Fhe work is one that will be frequently 

consulted by readers interested in the literature of Art, and it is to 
be regretted that it lacks the prime requisite of such a book,—a 

good index. 





SIK HARRY EARLSLEIGH, BART.* 

‘¢‘ HAvinG ensconced my person in the aforesaid arm-chair, my 
next proceeding was to apply a handkerchief to my forehead and 
to utter the highly significant exclamation, ‘P’phew!’” In these 
words, on the first page of his narrative, our author has exactly 
expressed the emotions we continually felt during the perusal of 
his book. The incidents are so extraordinary, and the language 
in which they are described is so exaggerated, that we were for 
some time in doubt whether the author was not playing the public 
a practical joke, and had not written this veracious chronicle as. 
a satire on the sensation novels of the day. But we soon dis- 
covered our mistake. It is written in sober earnest, and has for 
its object the exposure of the misery caused by the illegality of 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. Few novels written for an 
express purpose are quite successful, even when the topic in 
question is handled with great skill and full knowledge, neither 
of which is the case here. In fact, the author has none of the 
requisites of a reformer, except, perhaps, zeal, and of that he has 
far too much. With the exception of a flippant account of a 
debate in the House on this subject, he does not seek to sustain 
his convictions by anything approaching to argument, but is con- 
tent to reiterate them again and again, Perhaps he has had the 
old motto, ‘‘ Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed sepe cadendo,” im- 
pressed upon his mind, and seeks to influence his readers’ judg- 
ment in a similar manner. 

The chief points in the story are as follows :—Harry Earlsleigh 
is a briefless barrister (apparently illegitimate, through being the 
issue of his father’s marriage with his deceased wife's sister). 








think, as his father thought before him, that the nobility were 


London: Sampson Low and Co. 


* The Chronicle of Sir Harry Earlsleigh, Baronet. 
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Going to Ireland, on a visit to a married friend, he meets 
at his house a girl, Clara Harcourt by name, whom he falls 
in love with. After saving the life of this lady an indefinite 
number of times, once in a carriage, once on a runaway horse, 
once from drowning, and once from the fury of an old woman; 
after having leaped a seven-barred gate on a runaway thorough- 
bred, and tumbled down a precipice in the endeavour to get her 
a fern, and so on, he becomes awake to the fact which his readers 
have known all along,—that he is madly in love with her. There 
being not the slightest obstacle on the lady’s part (for, of course, 
he has long since won her heart by the above exploits), there 
‘would appear to be no reason in particular why they should not 
marry, and live happy ever after; but the hero suddenly re- 
members that the bastard curse lies upon him, that he is born to 
an inheritance of shame, and much more to the same effect; and 
the consequence is he bids her a heart-rending farewell, presses 
‘her to his bosom, and departs for London, where, of course, 
during his long absence clients have discovered they cannot do 
without him, and he is accordingly flooded with work. We 
should have mentioned that the course of the above adventures 
‘is agreeably enlivened by frequent word-encounters, and finally, 
by a free-fight, with a malevolent cousin, the present occupant of 
the title and estates, and as pretty a villain as you would desire 
‘to see. One of these passages is so admirable an example of Sir 
Harry Earlsleigh’s style of conversation, that we cannot resist the 
temptation of pausing to quote it. The speakers are Sir Alfred 
Earlsleigh and his cousin, the hero :— 

“* Deceive you!” he cried, with an insolent laugh that sent the blood 
tingling through my veins,—‘ deceive the abject at my feet! the worm 
beneath my heel! To what earthly purpose do you flatter yourself I 
could attempt deception with sueh as you? No, Sir, it is my wish that 
you should understand me; that you should understand our relative 
positions; that you should understand that I do not allow my actions 
‘to be questioned by persons of your condition ; that you should clearly 
and thoroughly understand the reward which is to follow any such 
interference .—* Scoundrel!’ I exclaimed, ‘ with what do you 
threaten me?’ For an instant he was silent, then, in a low but distinct 
tone, said, ‘I find you here, in the bosom of a family of some position, 
in the full enjoyment of their respect and esteem, as an egua/. Now, 
reflect, Sir, that one word from me regarding the circumstances of your 
birth would compel yon to slink from that family like a mongrel cur.’ 
I cannot convey the intensity of hatred and contempt which he threw 
into the last two words, suffice it to say that so thoroughly did they 
arouse my indignation, that I honestly believe that, but for the intense 
agony I derived from the slightest movement, I should have strangled 
him. As it was,I could only murmur, ‘Oh, that I were not maimed 
thus!’ And then, with a cry of anguish, sank back upon my seat.” 

Whenever these cousins meet (and they are continually meeting) 
they exchange amenities similar to the above, but we must return 
to the story. The remainder can be told very briefly. After a 
great deal of unnecessary delay, it is discovered that Sir Harry 
Earlsleigh’s father was never married to the first sister, owing to 
some illegality in the certificate ; hence, of course, Sir Harry is the 
rightful heir. His wicked cousin, with commendable promptitude, 
and not knowing that he is a hero, and consequently cannot be 
killed, shoots him in a wood at night ; but he is discovered by the 
Yaithful hound of his sweetheart, who happens to be passing, and 
he finally gets well; the cousin goes more or less mad, and the 
ook ends at last. There is a minor incident, woven up with the 
main interest, of the betrayal, desertion, and subsequent death of 
an Irish peasant girl, the seducer being, of course, the wicked 
cousin. Of this incident it will be enough to say that it differs 
in no important particular from the thousand like stories in novels 
of this class. Anything like a detailed account of the gross im- 
probabilities with which this book is crowded would be quite im- 
possible in our limited space, besides being too severe a trial of 
our readers’ patience, but we may just mention in passing such 
incidents as the following :—The attempt of the wicked Baronet 
to kill his cousin in the first volume, totally without motive, and 
with almost a perfect certainty of being ‘ound out; the jumping 
of a seven-barred gate on a runaway horse ; the manner in which 
‘Clara Harcourt is saved from drowning, by being held on Harry 
Farlsleigh’s breast while he swims against a strong current, with 
-one arm; the manner in which the hero is shot by the cousin in 
the wood ; the incident of Kathleen Delany, and many other equal 
absurdities, Of the utter twaddle of which the majority of this 
book is composed no words of ours can give an adequate con- 
ception ; the following is rather an interesting passage :— 





* Then, with a gentleness that was most truly womanly, the dear girl 
rolled up the sleeves of my tattered coat and shirt. A bright blush 
overspread her beautiful face, as she disclosed my somewhat muscular 
arm, but this soon gave way to an ashy paleness, on observing the 
laceration, which—though little more than skin-deep—bled freely. 
After the examination of the wound, which was pronounced ‘ very 
dreadful’ by her, and laughed at heartily by me, began the operation of 
bathing.” 





The whole plot of this book is founded upon what seems to usa 
totally wrong conception of morality. In the prologue, a dying 
sister requests her husband and her sister to marry when she ig* 
dead. In the words of the author, “She asks a life of dishonouy 
—she asks a sister's fame.” Now it appears to us that, supposi : 
such an unheard-of request to be made, the right thing in the pre. 
sent state of the law would be to refuse compliance. But to our 
author, exactly the contrary seems right, and he can find no words 
to praise sufficiently an act which every moralist should condemn, 
Later on in the book the same error occurs; the hero wing the 
heroine’s love, and then leaves her, lest he should tarnish her 
honour by allying her to one who had his inheritance of shame. 
Such reasoning is absurd. But perhaps the most depressing 
part of this book is, not the heart-rending utterances of the hero 
and his querulous repinings at fate, but the portions of it in 
which the author attempts to be witty and epigrammatic. Take 
the following account of the Row on a summer afternoon :— 

“Some of the finest horses and some of the worst horsemanship ip 
the world were here, as usual, and afforded me some little amusement 
by their display. Tho frisky horse and moro frisky young lady, who 
would gallop as if she had left her wits at home; and the fat groom, 
with the face like a lobster, panting and riding after her, like an insang 
monkey; the man who could ride, and was so anxious that every one 
should know it; the man who couldn’t ride, and was so anxious that 
nobody should know it; the young lady who had rather less idea of 
riding than a turtle, and who was quite overcome with the pride that 
the fact inspired; the young gentleman who sat his horse like a broom. 
stick, looked so utterly miserable, and tried so hard to enjoy it; the 
young gentleman with the stiff neck, who looked so much like a jackass 
that he felt quite haughty on the strength of it; the few pretty women, 
and the legion of ugly ones, displaying their charms, if they had any, 
and their vanity, if they hadn’t, were all amusing enough in their way,” 
It would be difficult to find a duller or more pretentious descrip. 
tion of a well-known scene than this. 

One of the most trying habits of this young author (we hope 
and believe he is young) is his constant repetition of the same 
word, name, or phrase over and over again. For instance, we 
should probably be within the mark, if we stated that the hero 
described the heroine as ‘‘a dear girl” or ‘‘ a charming girl” more 
than a hundred times in the course of the story. Again, in the 
third volume there are no less than fifty-three references to a 
certain laundress, Mrs. McGrab by name, in the course of a 
dozen pages. This is repeated further on, about a Mr. Quills, a 
lawyer's clerk, whose name occurs twenty-seven times in five 
pages, and is never heard of again. ‘This, together with 
being habitually addressed as ‘ Sir,” as if he was the president of 
a meeting, will probably cause many of our author’s readers to 
say, in Sir Harry's own words, ‘‘ P’phew !” before they get through 
his story. The worst service we could render to our author 
would be to quote one of his more high-flown passages, and it 
would also be the worst trial of our readers’ patience. It isa hard 
thing to say of any book, that there is absolutely no merit in it 
whatsoever, but, in very truth, little else can be said here. If we 
except a certain facility in piling up metaphor upon metaphor, 
and sentence upon sentence, there is nothing to denote that the 
writer is not the veriest tyro in the art of literature. 

“The pumpkin is not much cultivated as a tree for shade,” 
wrote Mark Twain, in his agricultural paper, and the statement, 
though questionably necessary, was quite indisputable. Equally 
clear will it seem to those who read this book that the author's 
wisest plan will be to write no more. There are already more 
than a sufficiency of bad and indifferent novelists, nothing but 
the best work in this line is in any way called for, and the best is 
so far removed from the work of this author that it seems 
cruel even to mention it. 





SACHS’ BOTANY.* 
Proressor Fawcett, in the address which he recently delivered 
at Birmingham as President of the Midland Institute, recom- 
mended two branches of study to his hearers. Those subjects 
were the sciences of Botany and Political Economy. Professor 
Fawcett considers that there is probably no subject which is 
better capable of affording intellectual recreation and enjoyment 
than botany; it adds, too, a fresh pleasure and new interest to 
every country walk. And yet great as the educational advan- 
tages of the study of the science of botany undoubtedly are, still 
we must confess that it is by no means a popular subject. In 
schools of medicine, its study is compulsory, and the students must 
get up a certain knowledge of it in order to pass their examina- 
tions; but it is only too apparent that the study is mere drudgery 








* Text-book of Botany, Morphological and Physiological. By Julius Sachs. Trans- 
lated and Annotated by A. W. Bennett, assisted by W. T. T. Dyer. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 1875. 
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‘ority, who make a point of forgetting what they have 
SS aaane they possibly can. If we turn to the informa- 
tion to be obtained from the Science Directory as to the subjects 
classes under the Science and Art Department, we 

find there evidence only too strong of the fact that botany is 
not a popular subject. In drawing our conclusions from this 
valuable and trustworthy source, we must make allowance for a most 
important disturbing cause, namely, that as payment goes byresults, 
anything rendering the payments obtainable through one particular 
subject uncertain will compel teachers to turn their attention 
to other subjects that are likely to pay better. Now, looking at 
the May examination in botany of the Department, we have reason 
to be surprised, not that few take up the subject, but that any go 
in for it at all. If the examination in botany were held in July or 
August, instead of in May, we are confident that the results would 
be very different. At each May examination in botany, at least 
two questions, and those always compulsory, have to be answered 
by describing living plants placed in the hands of the students 
during the examination, a method which affords an admirable 
practical test of their knowledge and of their ability to apply it. 
Now, we ask, when is the student to study botany from living 
specimens, so as to be in a position to describe a plant put into his 
bands in May? In the early part of the year few plants can be 
got, and only a few privileged teachers can avail themselves of the 
facilities afforded by the national Botanic Gardens. Botany 
must therefore be taught during the previous summer, if the 
student is to go up in May, and he has therefore abundant 
opportunities of forgetting much that he has learned. Most 
other sciences are independent of the seasons, and the May 
examination is no hindrance to obtaining payment by results 
in physics or chemistry. But as May is an_ unsuitable 
period of the year for a botanical examination, we recommend 
the authorities at South Kensington seriously to consider the 
propriety of changing it, say to July or August. If this were 
done, we are confident that many students would offer botany as 
one of their subjects for examination. 

We fear, however, that there has been another cause which has 

tended to make botany unpopular. Our text-books are full of 
long, almost unpronounceable words. Our teachers insist on such a 
knowledge of terms, often almost, if not entirely, obsolete, as would 
vender every student a descriptive botanist. How often have we 
heard botany unjustly denounced as consisting of nothing but 
words of more than five syllables! Yet it is not the fault of the 
science itself, but of the teachers. How few students of botany 
ever have described, or will need to describe, a new plant. Many 
read the descriptions, but surely it is not necessary to know all 
by heart the exact meaning of every term, for a glossary can be 
easily obtained, and the meaning cleared up. Only fancy a 
student reading a Greek author, and yet not allowed a dictionary 
to turn up a word he did not know the meaning of, but ex- 
pected to have learned the whole dictionary as a preliminary to 
his being permitted to read! Terms are indispensable, but let 
us have the facts of the science explained in as simple language as 
possible, with as few technicalities as may be consistent with clear- 
ness and precision, remembering that too often the long technical 
word presents us with a fallacy, or hides our ignorance of the real 
nature of the thing designated. Long words seem to have told 
against botany, and so, too, we think, has the too exclusive devo- 
tion of the attention of the student to the flowering plants. This, 
however, has been unavoidable. Accurate investigation into the 
wonderful structure and marvellous life-histories of the humbler 
flowerless plants have only been made during the last ten or 
twenty years, and even now much remains to be done. The 
“theory of descent” has invested all the lower forms with an 
interest and importance they never enjoyed before, and as our 
knowledge daily expands the interest deepens. Even in our 
recently-published English botanical text-books, the flowerless 
plants are treated of in the most superficial way, while a student 
who devotes himself, say, to funguses or mosses, would be looked 
down upon as only a fungologist or muscologist, and would hardly 
be recognised as a botanist by his haughty, phemerogamic 
brethren. 

The responsibility of rendering botany an attractive and 
popular study, and placing it in its proper position as a means 
of education and intellectual culture, rests with the teachers of 
the science. We fear, however, that strong measures must be 
used. A work has to be done, and it must be executed fearlessly 
and thoroughly. We must begin by placing most of our old text- 
books on the shelf, and leaving them there. They have served 
their purpose. They are remnants of a by-gone period of the 


taught in the 


we remember the well-worn illustrations which have descended as 
heir-looms from text-book to text-book for half-a-century. Then 
we must increase our apparatus for research. The time-honoured 
hand-lens, knife, and needle must be supplemented by a good, 
compound microscope and a set of suitable tests, while in addition 
to a lecture-room, we must have a laboratory for practical work. 
Then we must make our botanic gardens more useful, and set the 
gardeners to cultivate funguses, and mosses, and lichens, and other 
plants they now despise. 

As an exponent of the botany that ought to be taught, we 
know no better work than the Tezt-book of Botany which has 
recently issued from the Clarendon Press. It is a translation from 
the German, by Messrs. Bennett and Dyer, of the third edition of 
the Lehrbuch der Botanik, of Dr. Julius Sachs, the professor of 
botany in Wiirzburg. Four German editions have already been 
published, and besides appearing in an English dress, the third 
edition has been translated into French and annotated by M. 
Ph. Von Tieghen. We know of no botanical text-book which is 
more likely to attract the student and give him a lasting taste for 
the science than this work of Sachs. It is thoroughly up to the 
present state of botanical science ; it is written in a clear, vigorous, 
and fascinating style ; and is admirably illustrated by woodcuts, 
chiefly from original drawings. It gives a complete account of the 
general anatomy and morphology of plants from the morphological 
stand-point, in contradistinction to the purely organographical views 
expressed in English text-books. ‘The second part deals with the 
special morphology of all the great groups of the vegetable kingdom. 
It is this part of the work that will be of the greatest educational 
value, and it is the one to which the attention of teachers and 
students ought more especially to be directed. Let the teacher 
sketch in his lectures the life-histories of the more important 
plants of the different groups, which he can do without using a 
superabundance of technical terms, and the student cannot fail to 
be interested. If, in addition, Sachs be taken as a laboratory 
guide, and with plant, microscope, lens, and dissecting-apparatus 
the student begins to investigate into the facts, carefully noting 
what he sees as he goes slowly and pleasantly along, a new charm 
is added to the science, it becomes irresistibly fascinating, and can- 
not fail to act as a powerful educational instrument. It is chiefly 
by practical work, taken as a supplement to the lecture, that botany 
will excel as a method of intellectual culture. The student will 
be taught to manipulate, to observe, to note what he observes, 
and to reason about the object and phenomena brought under his 
notice. We can readily realise all Professor Fawcett’s anticipa- 
tions, if we take modern botany as a method of culture. And we 
feel sure that when once the rising race of students taste the 
pleasures of the study of modern botany, the old text-books and 
the old methods of study will rapidly vanish, and that for ever. 
The third part of Sachs’ text-book treats of physiology, a 
subject which has been greatly neglected in this country. Now, 
however, there are hopes of additional work being done, carefully 
and systematically, at the new physiological laboratory which is 
about to be erected at Kew. Although comparatively little phy- 
siological research is carried on in Britain compared with what is 
done in Germany, still every British botanist can point with pride 
to the splendid physiological labours of Mr. Darwin, and the 
brilliant discovery of the electrical currents in Venus’s fly-trap, 
made by Dr. Burdon-Sanderson. But we ought to do more, and 
with Sachs as a guide, and the Kew Laboratory to work in, it is 
to be hoped that many valuable researches will be made by ardent 
young botanists. We cannot conclude without heartily recom- 
mending to all students the admirable work now under review. 
Messrs. Bennett and Dyer have performed their task thoroughly, 
and earned the gratitude of every student of botany, while the 
material form wherewith Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have clothed 
the result of the translators’ labours leaves nothing to be desired. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Habitations of Man in All Ages, By Eugene Viollet-le-Duc. 
Translated by Benjamin Bucknall. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The 
author of this volume combines, as indeed he has already proved more 
than once, literary skill with professional knowledge in no common 
degree. He has availed himself of the information that can be got 
about what is sometimes an obscure subject, and a vigorous imagina- 
tion, which is, however, always under restraint, assists him to fill up 
the gaps. From the rude dwellings of prehistoric man, shelters of 
boughs and clay, scarcely better than what some races of quadrupeds 
and birds construct for themselves, he takes us down to the splendid 





science, venerable on account of their antiquity, and we sigh as | 





constructions of modern days. There are many digressions on the way. 
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We visit the Aryans, in the seats which they occupied during the time 
of the unity, Zgypt, Assyria, the Asiatic and the Mainland Greeks, 
the great country-houses of Imperial Rome, the splendid buildings which 
the Saracens erected in Spain, and other ages and places which it would 
be long to enumerate. Two personages, gifted with perpetual youth, 
Epergos and Doxius, who represent respectively the progressive and 
the stationary principle, are introduced, and are skilfully employed to 
give a certain unity to the work. M. Viollet-le-Duc does not fail to utter 
through their mouths certain lively reflections on different habits of 
thought among his contemporaries. Occasionally, a well-told historical 
episode is introduced, as under the ‘‘Feudal Period,” the death of 
Charles, son of the Duke of Lorraine. To most of us who must be con- 
tent to live in houses over the arrangement of which we can have little 
or no control, this volume will have an interest chiefly literary. But it 
has a lesson for those persons, professional or other, who have to build, 
and the lesson is one which, simple and obvious as it is, not only indi- 
viduals, but whole generations seem often to neglect,—that the habita- 
tion should be suited to the circumstances of the inhabitant. 


Sonnets, Songs, and Stories. By Cora Kennedy Aitken. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—According to the “ opinions of the press” given at the 
end of this volume, the newspapers of both hemispheres have conspired 
to attribute to Miss Aitken the possession of poetical powers of a very 
highorder. Having read these, and begun reading the book, we marked 
a few passages for extract which we thought hardly bore out these 
encomiums, in the hope of finding others to set against them to justify 
us in echoing the praises of ourcontemporaries. As, however, we have, 
we regret to say, been disappointed, it is kinder to our poet to refrain 
from directing special attention to our ercerpta. Miss Aitken is a 
pessimist in all things. The past, the present, and the future, seem to 
her wrapt in an atmosphere of unrelieved gloom. Patriotism, religion, 
art, social manners, politics, are all equally ina bad way. On nearly 
every page she appeals to the Deity to extricate her from this terrible 
state of affairs, when really no such assistance is required. Miss Aitken 
describes herself as a “ singer ” who “ brings a poetry of griof for grievous 
times,” one ** who writes to stir the hearts of men.” The enterprise is 
a bold one, and it would, “in these days,” tax higher powers than she 
possesses. For poets of so dyspeptic a turn, the best prescription we 
can offer is, nevor to read another word of Swinburne or Hugo, but to 
undertake a good strong course of: English prose; they should be, as 
Boswell put it, “left at the top of a tower,” not with a baby, but, say, 
with a fewhandy volumes of John Milton, or Fuller, or Walton, or Macau- 
lay. We would say more, but we fear we should have a “ Finis ” all to 
ourselves in Miss Aitken’s next yolume, like some unfortunate man at 
Inverness in the present. 

The Life of the Ancient Greeks and Romans. By E. Guhl and W. 
Koner. Translated by E. Huoffer. (Chapman and Hall.)—This work 
has been put together with the industry and care characteristic of a 
German authorship. It is a question how information of the kind here 
given may be most conveniently and usefully conveyed. Bekker’s well- 
known works assume the narrative form, but the slender thread of the 
story is lost in the mass of facts with which it is illustrated. Where, 
on the other hand, the story is made more prominent, as in Lockhart’s 
admirable tale of ‘‘ Valerius,” the book becomes practically useless for 
the purposes of the student. Of course there are others besides the 
student to be considered, and we cannot help thinking that if the 
learned authors of the volume before us had employed something more 
of literary skill in arranging their rich store of materials, their labour 
would not have been ill bestowed. As it is, however, the book, which 
the translator has judiciously abridged, is more than a mere book 
of reference, Though it might have beon made more entertaining, 
it is certainly readable, and its value to the scholar is beyond all ques- 
tion. The volume is divided into two parts, devoted severally to Groek 
and Roman life. The Temple, the House, the Grave, are successively 
described in detail. After sections devoted to public buildings and 
places, we come to an elaborate account of furniture, crockery, lamps, 
dress, &e, Games are described in detail ; many readers will find, with 
some surprise, that their own favourite amusements were, more or less, 
closely anticipated by the ancients. We are not sure, indeed, whether 
the ingenious persons who purvey to the entertainment of this genera- 
tion might not get some hints in this quarter. It is part of the plan of 





jwe have to find with him is that he is so very faultless 
The scamp from town is Jonathan Maule, who, after « seeing 
life” for some years, settles down as “factor” in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Scotch Lowland town, whereof the heroine's father 
is provost. All ends well at last, but how everybody (including 
good Robert Heron) comes by his own again in the third volume we 
do not mean to disclose. If our readers will begin this story, our 
experience tells us that they will finish it. It is thoroughly fresh ang 
pure, bright and natural; the people in it are nearly all “nice,” and g 
gentle simmer of interest, without excitement, is evenly sustained 
throughout. But we rebel against our author’s decision to drown poor 
Edna, so very unnecessarily, as it seems to us. She was only moment. 
arily in the way, and we think we could have seen a plan for dig. 
posing of her in a less summary fashion. 


The Slavonic Provinces South of the Danube. By William Forsyth, 
Q.0., LL.D., M.P., &. (Murray.)—This is a laudable attempt on 
the part of Mr. Forsyth to instruct the untravelled British public upon 
what may be termed the elements of Eastern politics. It is accom. 
panied by an extremely clear and useful map, which may be recom. 
mended with confidence to the promoters of Geographical-bees. But 
both book and map are worth a good deal more than that. It is needless 
to say that the author of ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Cicero” writes in 
polished and graceful style, and possesses a considerable power of 
forcible expression. Mr. Forsyth has evidently a sufficient know- 
ledge of Oriental affairs. We give his general conclusion in his own 
words :— 

“Tt would be idle to insist upon the gross mismanagement of the 
Ottoman Porte. The testimony of every writer of every nation who 
has examined the subject is uniform and decisive, and after readi 
what they say, one is tempted to exclaim, in the indignant ety 
the Roman orator, ‘Quousque tandem abutere patientia nostra?’ How 
long is Christian Europe to endare the spectacle of an alien and infide} 
Government oppressing Christian races?” 

To this, if we had space, we would add the emphatic testimony of 
the present Foreign Secretary himself, to bo found on page 192, of 
which the following is the most significant sentence :—*I believe the 
breaking-up of the Turkish Empire to be only a question of time, and 
probably not a very long time. The Turks have played their part in 
history: they have had their day, and that day is over.” This little book 














the work that the life which is its subject should be “ described from 
antique monuments.” Hence we have a number of illustrations, which 
adorn and explain the text in a very satisfactory manner. 


The Red House by the River: a Novel. By G. Douglas. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—Out of quite ordinary and every-day materials, 
Mr. Douglas has constructed a very pleasant and refreshing novel. It 
is pleasant to find that there are a few tale-tellers who will trust to 
tho simple pathos, the transparent motives, and the generally uneventful 
occurrences of country towns and villages and their inhabitants, for the 
main interest of their stories, and it is refreshing to find that success 
attends their efforts. In this story, the heroine, Madge Rosewell, is the 
oft-painted “winsome wee thing,” with whom everybody, including the 
reader, is most unreasonably in love ; and who nearly breaks the heart of 
her true lover, by wantonly throwing him over in favour of a smart 
man from town. The true lover is one Robert Heron, a carpenter 
and a Radical—a faint reflection of Felix Holt—and the only fault 





is likely to be of much service, but it is disfigured by an affected an- 
tiqueness of type. Surely “long s’s” have, like the Turks, “ had their 
day.” 

Songs of the Christian Creed and Life. Selected from eighteen 
centuries, and translated by Hamilton M. MacGill, D.D. (Pickering.) 
—We are always glad to renew our acquaintance with the beautiful 
hymns of Christian antiquity and the mediwval Church, and it is in- 
teresting to have the opportunity of comparing them with good speci- 
mens of modern hymnology. Dr. MacGill’s plan is to translate the Latin 
hymns into English verse and the English into Latin. In both ways 
he has acquitted himself creditably. It is no discredit to him that he 
has succeeded better in the easier task. The Latin tongue, even when 
used with the licence of theological writers, does not easily present 
equivalents for the language of devotion. To translate from the poorer 
into the richer language is obviously more easy than to perform the 
reverse process. The version of the hymns of Prudentius on the 
Epiphany is particularly good. Take these two stanzas as an example:— 


“ Quis Iste tantus, inquiunt, 
Regnator, astris imperans, 
Quem sic tremunt coslestia, 
Cui lux et ethra inserviunt ? 
Tilustre quiddam cernimus, 
Quod nesciat nem pati: 
Sublime, celsum, interminum, 
Antiquius Coslo et Chao :” 

“ What mighty Potentate, they cry, 
Is this, Who rules the starry sky, 
To whom the heavens such homage pay, 
Whom all etheria) things obey ? 
Some hidden, god-like One appears, 
Knowing no cause, no end of years; 
Most High, ineffable. sublime, 
Elder than Chaos, Heaven, or Time.” 


In a curious fragment from Gregory Nazianzen, we note what seems @ 
mistake. The saint is addressing tho Devil in iambics:— 
“Tay cav cum Trnpwooy sictadav babn,”— 

cannot mean,— 
“ Plunge in that deep of thine, 

Fill it with thine own swine,” 
but “enter and fill the depths of thine own swine.” Bééy must mean 
the inside of the swine, not the Z6urcs; uf Scripture, which could not be 
filled with any number of swine. Notes, biograplical and critical, are 
prefixed to the volume. 


’Twixt Hammer and Anvil. By Frank Lee Benedict. 3 vols, (Samuel 
Tinsley.) —The scene of this novel is laid in France, and it has some- 
thing of the characteristics of the ordinary lrench novel. The real 
heroine of the tale, though the author probably does not mean her to be 
such, is Effie, Madame de Marsan. No other character is drawn with 
so much precision and force. Heartless and selfish, insatiably greed 
of admiration, she does not care what misery she causes, so long a8 
her restless vanity is pleased. An evil fate has bound to this woman 
a man of sensitive feelings and great artistic gifts, but deprived, by 
physical disease, of some at least of the force of will which a husband 
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go situated needs more than any man. The “scenes” between these 
two are described with a vividness which is only too painfully trathfal. 
There is another plot, in which another woman is the central figure. 
Here our interest is demanded for the question whether a girl 
whose reputation seems to be compromised by her behaviour, and by 
circumstances which are discovered about her, is really pure. It-will be 
seen that the story is not of an agreeable kind. It is only fair to say 
that the subject is treated in the best possible spirit. Scenes of French 
social life are described effectively. Here and there occur situations 
which indicate some dramatic power. The dialogue is good, and 
humour is not wanting. Altogether, this isa clever novel. There are 
cases in which it might well be administered as a wholesome dose, but 
we can scarcely recommend it for genera] reading. 


Light as a Motive Power. By Lieutenant R. H. Armit, R.N. 
(Triibner and Co.)—The author’s scientific creed may be easily and 
simply formulated. There is but one force, and electricity is its mani- 
festation. The two-volume exposition of it is one of the most extra- 
ordinary productions it was ever our misfortune to read, and we cannot 
hope, in so limited an article, to give any beyond the most superficial 
idea of its vagaries. The object of the work is to account for the causes 
which are at work on the surface of the globe producing aerial and 
oceanic currents. According to the writer, the molten interior of the 
earth is a vast battery, whose electric circuit is completed by the 
earth's atmosphere between the two poles. The external conductor is 
a bright, spherical shell of metallic gas, which entirely surrounds and 
keeps in the aqueous atmosphere. This metallic gas is derived from 
the interior of the earth through the crust, especially in the deserts of 
Africa, where its influence can be felt as the sirocco or simoon (!) and 
from the evaporation (sic) of the metals on the surface. Its existence 
is easily demonstrated by the meteors or bolides, which are formed by 
precipitation of the gas, giving out at the same time light and heat,— 
lightning, accompanied by loud detonation, thunder. This metallic 
gas io perfectly dry and cold, and wherever it descends to fill a 
yacuum in the aqueous atmosphere, produces frost, or mixed and 
tempered by the hot air of the lower current, forms the 
cool breezes of the temperate zone. If our readers’ amazement 
is not already incapable of increase, we have more in store yet. 
Electricity, light, and heat are one body or spirit (the Lieutenant is 
rather nucertain in his use of terms), in three substantes, with which 
also cold is an identical force. It is the electric force of light which 
holds in its grip this our planet, and whirls it round the sun, the centre 
of electricity, round which it also causes the fixed stars to revolve,—an 
astronomical discovery we recommend to the attention of Sir G. Airey. 
Nor is the sun the incandescent body it has been falsely represented. 
It is cold, sending forth its dark rays of light only to be endowed with 
life by contact with some metallic sphere, such as ours, which it “* bathes 
in asea of molten fire.” Tho grandeur and comprehensiveness of this 
theory seeks augmentation and further force from the mystical language 
of the book of Job, which it elucidates in a remarkable manner, and i 
with the hidden meanings of which Lieutenant Armit seems even more 
familiar than with the behaviour of the bright metallic reflector. By 
way of showing the close scientific insight of the writer, we will quote 
the following :—“ Rust peels off old anchors, &c, The pure metal has 
gone, while the rust or oxide remains. Whore has the pure metal gone 
to? We say it has been absorbed in a volatile state by the atmosphere.” 
Again, “The moisture held by the metallic fluid called water being 
driven out, a solidified, metallic substance called ice remains in its stead.” 
We close the book wondering whether the sailor-author has taken our 


i 


purposes towards the human raco. 
sarily characteristic of Christianity as a divine religion. 


much of the most deeply religious thought of the age. 
mon on the prayer for fiue weather, and in this it is plainly hinted that 
the phrase “a plague of rain and waters” has for us become something 
of an anachronism. 


Author of “ Margery’s Christmas-Box.” 
Plimsoll, M.P. 
Plimsoll, in his preface, “there was any statement in this book, or any 
suggestion of circumstance, other than what bad its counterpart in real 


Collier has taken the trouble to consult some of the best editions, 
he has, nevertheless, as we think, now and then gone astray. 
He renders (page 79) ypaumarexigoy “scribbler,” whereas the 
word alludes to Mschines’ occupation as an assistant-master 
in his father’s school. In the same passage, ‘‘mountebank” is 
not quite the right rendering of rprayenerhs. The word contemptu- 
ously points to one who never achieved a really great success in the 
dramatic profession. Again, on page 80, ca rav wpoyiver abamara is 
not accurately rendered “ the dignity of our ancestors,” the phrase rather 
means “tie claims which our ancestors have on us.” So Mr. Brandt 
translates it, “our national claims.” In the well-known and difficult 
passage, in which Demosthenes coarsely taunts Aischines with the 
meanness of his early life, we find the words ré wradayeysier xopav COFr- 
rectly translated “ sweeping out the waiting-room,” not “ the floor of the | 
school,” as most translators have it. The “Groaners” is a fairly good 
rendering of rois Bapuersves (page 102),—the word applied to the stroll- 
ing players to whom JEschines, according to his rival, once attached 
himself. We do not understand why skiers is rendered (page 103) 
“you broke down.” The meaning simply is that Aischines was “hissed 
off the stage,” and Demosthenes sat among the hissers. Still, generally, 
the translation is carefully executed, and if it fails to reproduce the 
strength and power of the original, it represents it pretty faithfully, and 
seldom offends against the English idiom. 


High Hopes and Pleadings for a Reasonable Faith, Nobler Thoughts, 
Larger Charity. Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Tooting- 
Graveney, Surrey, by John Congreve. (Macmillan and Co.)—Theso 
sermons must have been listened to with pleasure by an educated con- 
gregation. The style is not remarkably vigorous, and there is nothing 
in them strikingly original, but the general tone of thought is in har- 
mony with the average views of the more cultivated classes, Anything 
like a hard, self-complacent dogmatism the author holds to be weak and 
foolish, as well as utterly inconsistent with a genuine faith in God’s 
Growth and expansion are neces- 
It will be 


“a nobler faith to our children than it can be to us. There 


are many things in the Bible, in God, in man, in nature which 


will one day be revealed, but we cannot bear them now.” We 


are therefore to keep our eyes open to every new light, and are not to 
be distressed by the apparent clashing of science and faith. Our 


habitual attitude is to be that of a belief that we can know very little 


of God’s plans, and consequently, we must be tolerant and charitable, 


rather than dogmatic and controversial. At the same time, we are to 


be hopeful as to the prospects of the Church and of the world. Toa 
large number of devout thinkers this teaching will be very welcome. 
Of course, others will say that it is too vague and indefinite to be of 
much practical value. 
or about what some people regard as the peculiar doctrines of Christ- 


There is next to nothing about the Sacraments, 


anity. Itis, however, the sort of preaching which finds much acceptance 
n the present day, and we sincerely believe it is in sympathy with 
There is a ser- 


A Voice from the Sea; or, the Wreck of the ‘ Eglantine” By the 
With a Preface by Samuel 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—* If I thought,” says Mr. 


scientific public for marines. 


Magnetism and Electricity. By Frederick Guthrie. (William Collins 
and Co.)—An admirably written treatiso, wherein all may be found 
No less interesting will it be to 


which the general student requires. 


those who would know the elementary principles of the science without 
going into the mathematical details, which Ohm’s Jaw and Wheatstone’s 
bridge require. Mr. Guthrie can write concisely and intelligibly, with 
the happy mean between the two, so often disregarded by ordinary 
science-writers,—never sacrificing clearness for conciseness, nor insisting 
on his subject at the expense of it. The chapter on galvanic batteries 
is especially commendable for its fullness of treatment, every special 
kind being commented on, and the scientific exposition of their working. 
Many of the experiments described are new to us, and easy of per- 
formance by all students, nor do they require very costly apparatus. 
The author has rendered good service, too, in his appendices, where he 
has given the best plansand methods of procedure for making the various 


t 


lo 
who has no share in his father’s counsels, undertakes to satisfy them. 
He demands to seo the report, but the father refuses. 
him that the only way left by which he can satisfy the crew is himself 


life, and in cases dreadfully numerous, I should not think it right to 
accept its dedication.” And he adds the remarkable fact, which has a 
direct bearing on tho plot of tho tale, that the chief surveyor of Lloyds’ 
has never, in an experionce of thirty years, known of a single ship being 
broken up voluntarily. The story is well planned and well told. Richard 


Hilyard, a Liverpool shjpowner, purposes to send to sea a ship which he 
knows, from the report addressed to him by a surveyor, to be unfit for a 


ng voyage. The crew suspect that something is wrong, and the son, 


It then seems to 


o sail with them. Richard Hilyard is put into the dilemma whether 


he will risk his only son by sending him to what may well be his death, 
or will own his wrong-doing by keeping back the ship. How he decides 
the title of the story sufficiently indicates. How the story ends we shall 
leave our readers to find out for themselves. 


They may spend an hour 





small instruments required. 


Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown. 
Honourable Sir R. Collier. (Longmans. )—It is clear that Sir R. Collier 
has bestowed considerable pains on this translation, and has done his 
best to mako it accurate. It is certainly a much better and more 
exact translation than that of Lord Brougham, who probably from want 
of care, fell into many of the pitfalls in which the speech abounds. 
The English, too, is, for the most part, smooth and flowing, but we cannot 
say that it conveys a notion of the extraordinary nerve and power of 
the great orator. Some few years ago, the late Mr. Brandt published a 


Translated by the Right 


very profitably in doing so. 


Bible Lands, their Modern Customs and Manners, Illustrative of 
Scripture. By Henry J. Van Lennep, D.D. 2 vols. (Murray.)—Tho 
author says, in his introduction, that “the Biblical style is often rendered 
obscure to us Occidentals by the omission of details quite needless to 
the Oriental mind ;” and that “we may supply the omission from the 
living picture of Eastern manners,” which the unchanging nature of 





life in those regions still presents to our gaze. This task Dr. Van 
Lennep has accomplished in a most satisfactory manner. Starting with 
some personal knowledge of the subject, he has collected a mass of in- 


translation of this speech, which strikes us as, on the whole, more | formation seattered about in commentaries, dictionaries, books of travel, 
spirited and vigorous than the ono before us. 





Although Sir R.| &c., and arranged it in an orderly way, making it not only more useful, 
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but more attractive than it could otherwise have been. He divides his work 
into two parts, which are respectively entitled, “Customs which have 
their Origin in the Physical Features of Bible Lands,” and “Customs 
which have a Historical Origin.” In Part I, we have a chapter on 
the “ Physical Characteristics of the Lands of the Bible in general, and 
of Palestine in particular ;” another dealing with wells, pools, lakes, and 
rivers, and then in succession sections devoted to what may be briefly 
called the flora and fauna of the countries in question. Among these 
we may notice, af possessing a special interest, the chapters on wild 
beasts, on the birds of passage, and on the domestic animals. As to 
wild beasts, the lion has, of course, long disappeared from the Holy 
Land, though he could be found in the thickets of Jordan as late as the 
twelfth century. The leopard, however, or more properly, panther, 
is still found, and indeed is not uncommon. The Palestine shepherds 
have still to defend their flocks as did David of old. The bear also 
exists, and in winter, when his herbaceous food falls short, becomes a 
formidable enemy. In Part II., we have chapters dealing with the 
ethnology, the language, oral and written, the habitations, whether 
migratory or fixed, and on various other aspects of life. In one sense, 
this part is even more interesting than the first, though its matter is, 
for the most part, more easily accessible elsewhere. On the whole, we 
feel that we cannot recommend Dr. Van Lennep’s book too strongly. 


Ernst Reitschel, the Sculptor; and the Lessons of his Life: an 
Autobiography and a Memoir. By Andreas Opperman. Translated 
from the German by Mrs. George Sturge. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
Ernst Reitschel, the sculptor of the Luther monument at Worms, of 
the Lessing statue at Brunswick, and of the Goethe-Schiller monu- 
ment at Weimar, deserves to be better known in this country than he 
has hitherto been. His own countrymen have their memorial at Dresden 
in the Reitschel Museum. Mrs. G. Sturge has, for our advantage, trans- 
lated this memoir of him, and it will not be her fault if his early 
struggles, his domestic griefs, his artistic triumphs, and his premature 
death, remain unfamiliar to English people. There is a certain angu- 
larity and stiffness of diction in her work which seem inseparable from 
all translations except the very best; beyond that we have nothing to 
offer in the way of criticism. The memoir is extremely interesting, and 
forms a notable chapter in the history of modern art. As such we give 
it a cordial welcome, 

To Jamaica and Lack. By Sir Sibbald D. Scott, Bart. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Rather more than a third of this volume is occupied with a 
review of the history of Jamaica, from its discovery by Columbus in May, 
1494, down to the suppression of the rebellion of 1865, and the con- 
sequent change in the Government of the island. It is curious to con- 
trast the conduct of the authorities in 1865 with that of those who had 
the charge of the Maroon war in 1795-6. The contrast is not to the credit 
of this century. In 1796 there were no executions. The prisoners were 
transported, contrary, it was said, to agreement, to Nova Scotia, and 
kept there for three years, at a vast expense, then transferred to Sierra 
Leone, where they have continued to thrive. One thing must be noted, 
however, in favour of the authorities in 1865. They were terribly 
frightened, and not without cause, as less than 500 men and about 300 
Maroons were available. In the rebellion of 1831, there had been five 
white regiments, nearly 10,000 trained Militia, and 14,000 Maroons. There 
is much of interest in this part of Sir Sibbald Scott’s book, though the 
history is scarcely relevant to the subject of Jamaica and Back. The 
descriptions of travel, scenery, and social life are not very striking. 
They will not stand comparison with the brilliant sketches of “Tom 
Cringle’s Log,” but they are doubtless truthful and valuable, The first 
thirty and the last fifteen pages might well have been economised. Let 
it be taken for granted that an author who describes some foreign 
country has got there and has got back,—he ought not to describe his 
journey except he has been shipwrecked. 


Guardian and Lover. By Mrs. Alexander Fraser. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—Mrs. Fraser seems to become conscious, when she has 
got half-way through her allotted space, that she is telling a somewhat 
familiar story. The young ward and middle-aged guardian (we mean 
what the young and not what the old mean by “ middle-aged ”) are 
well-known characters. And the unwilling promise to marry a 
distasteful suitor given to a dying father is a sufficiently common 
incident. Bigamy and murder are, perhaps, in novels at least, scarcely 
less frequent, but they are more startling, and Mrs. Fraser relieves, or 
at least diversifies her story with them. We could have spared the 
introduction of these incidents. The story might have been developed 
without them. And the real subject of *‘ guardian and lover,” old 
as it is, is not unsusceptible of interesting treatment. It is not 
impolitic to write for middle-aged readers, who form a larger public 
than the young, these being more concerned in acting novels than in 
reading them. Mrs. Fraser tells her story with some skill. Contracted 
into one volume, it would have pleased us more. 

The Mind of Shakspeare, as Exhibited in his Works. By the Rev. 
A. A. Morgan. (Routledge.)—“ The following work,” says the preface, 
not without a certain magniloquence, “ embraces the whole system of 
Shakspeare’s philosophy and ethics.” But surély a system, to be any- 
thing, must be systematic. Whoever heard of a philosopher who 
expounded his views on morals, metaphysies, &c., in alphabetical order? 
And yet this is the way in which we have the mind of Shakespeare set 


out for us by Mr. Morgan. Doubtless he has done the best he could, 
To expound the whole system of Shakespeare's philosophy and ethics 
would be a gigantic task, which it is just possible might exceed Mr 
Morgan’s powers. But to arrange a number of quotations under 
headings alphabetically arranged is not overwhelmingly difficult, Itig 
possible that some people may like to have their Shakespeare thus 
hashed up for them. Anda speaker wishing to adorn the oration which 
he is preparing with an apposite quotation might find the volume useful, 
We have indeed little fault to find with anything exceptits exaggerated 
pretensions. What in the world has this heading, ‘ Apothecary: dg. 
scription of a needy one,” got to do with Shakespeare’s ethics ? 
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Williams (H. W.), Our Eyes and How to Take Care of Them, feap 8vo (Tegg) 1/6 
Wordsworth (Bp. Lincoln), Church of England & the Maccabees (Rivingtons) 10 
Young (J. F.), Five Weeks in Greece, Cr 8V0..........ceeeesseeeseerees (S. Low & Co.) 10/6: 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UniTeD Kincpom.— Yearly, 28s. 6d. ; 
Half-Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage 
included. Single copy, 6d. ; by post, 64d. 

To SUBSCRIBERS IN THE Untrep Srares.— The Annual Subscription to 
the Sprcrator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
ble in adi » may commence at any time. 





Subscriptions, pay 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
Page £10 10 0 | Narrow Column.,......scccossssseees £310 0 
Half-Page 5 5 0O| Half-Column v8 
Quarter-Page .......cerrrrrseseeee 212 6] Quarter-Column ,........cccsseseree 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 




















To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 











OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—NEW 

MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT by Mr. George Buckland. GABRIEL 
GRUB and the GRIM GOBLIN. Magnificent views and effects. A New Experi- 
mental Lecture by Professor Gardner: A Holiday Budget of Curious Experiments. 
Progress of Royalty in India, with new views and effects, by Mr. J. L. King. 
Admission to the whole, 1s; children under ten, half-price. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Another Poly- 
technic Novelty.—The marvellous Aerial Mercury; a New Song written 
by H. Edmonds, Music by J. A. Jopp, will be sung by G. Jopp, R.A.M., on each 
occasion of exhibiting this illusion. The Compound Cycloidal Apparatus, 
producing beautiful patterns before the visitors. The Geological Piano, or Musi 








Stones, by M. Honoré Baudre. Admission, 1s; children under ten, half-price. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Demy 8v0, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


CLOUDS 
Adventures on 
Colonel VALEN 


cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By 
TINE BAKER. 


Demy 870, 


The GREAT DI VIDE: a Narrative of 


r Yellowstone in the Summer 


U 
Travels in te | Rarl of DUNRAVEN. 


of 1874. By the 


h extra, with Maps and numerous 

Illustrations, 18s. 

TING in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, 
Voyages of Sport an very in 

Hotes ct anoerbood of Spitzbergen and Novaya 

Zembla. By JAMES LAMONT, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 


f the “ ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S 
NEW VOLUMES o ORARY.” 


ME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY and 
a Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE 
Barrett. A New Edition, illustrated by numerous 
fine Portraits engraved on Steel. Four vols. 8vo, 


cloth extra, 36s. 


MEMOIRS of the DUKE of SAINT- 
SIMON, during the Reign of Louis the Fourteenth 
and the Regency. Translated from the French 
and Edited by BAYLE St. JoHN. A New Edition, 
3 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 27s. 


Demy 8yo, clot 
YACH 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 36s. 
HAYDON’S CORRESPONDENCE and 
TABLE-TALK. With a Memoir by his Son, and 
23 Illustrations. 


extra, with Photographic Portrait and 
llustrations, price 12s, 


MEMORIALS of the late Rev. ROBERT 
STEPHEN HAWKER, sometime Vicar of Morwen- 
stow, in the Diocese of Exeter. By the Rev. 
Freperick Georce Lee, D.C.L., Vicar of All 
Saints’, Lambeth. With Portrait, Pedigree, and 
Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, ae 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and 
Fac-similes, 12s 6d. 


The FINAL RELIQUES of FATHER 
PROUT. Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d. 
LETTERS and SOCIAL AIMS. By 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Popular Series of 7s 6d Illustrated Books. 


Printed upon fine toned paper, and handsomely bound 
in cloth, extra gilt. 
Detailed Catalogues upon application. 


Advertising, its History. Fac-similes, Plates, and 


Coloured poeeneors. 

Artemus Ward's Works, Complete. Portrait and 
Fac-simile. 

Bechstein's Pretty as Seven. Richter’s 98 Pictures. 
Gilt edges. ‘ 


Boocaccio. The Decamerone. Stothard’s Steel Plates. 
Brand's Observations on Popular Antiquities. Entirely 
New Edition, with Iustrations. * the press. 
Bret Harte’s Select Works in Prose and Poetry. Illus. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Stothard’s Steel Plates. 
Byron's Life and Letters. By Thomas Moore. 12 Plates. 
Clubs and Club Life in London (Timbs). 40 Illustons. 

Colman's Broad Grins. Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians. Enlarged 
Edition. Ilustrated. 

Cruikshank's Comic Almanack. 2,000 Plates and 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, 

Cussans's Hand-book of Heraldry. 350 Illustrations. 

English Eccentrics and Eccentricities (Timbs). 50 Ills. 

Englishman's House. By Richardson. 600 Illustrations. 

Finger-Ring Lore, Historical and Anecdotal. Over 400 
fine Illustrations. Un the press. 

Golden Treasury of Thought. 

Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps. Concanen's tinted Plates. 

as s Wilds of London. Concanen's tinted 


tes. 
bay Popular Stories. Cruikshank's Plates. Gilt 
Hall's Sketches of Irish Ch Steel Plates and 


Woodcuts, 
Hood's Choice W 


+, 





orks, including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals. Port., Memoir, and 250 Illustrations. 
Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works. Ports.& Fac-simile. 
Life in London. By Pierce Egan. Cruikshank's 
Coloured Plates. 
Longtellow's Prose Works. Illustd. by Val. Bromley. 
ngfellow's Poetical Works. Numerous Illustrations. 
aed Twain's Choice Works. Port. and Ilustrations. 
uses of Mayfair: Vers de Société of the 19th Century. 
Chnehs 8 Pursuivant of Arms. 200 Illustns. and Plates. 
‘oe’s Works. Poems, Essays, and Stories. Illustrated. 
Rabelais, with Doré’s wonderful Llust rations. 
Gheriden 8 Complete Works, with Poems. 10 Plates. 
ignboards—Their History. Numerous Illustrations. 
Strutt's Sports and Pastimes of the People of England. 
140 Illustrations. 
Swift's Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. Portrait, 
Memoir, and Illustrations. 
Graton 8 Three Tours. Rowlandson’s 83 Col. Plates. 
™ ore Hook's Humorous Works. Illustrated. 
w omson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 50 Illusts. 
alton and Cotton's Complele Angler (Sir Harris 
N icolas's Edition). With 61 Plate Illustrations. 
wrens Eeeey ere. Fairholt's Plates. 
's Ty oO ture and ie. 
Fairholt's Illustrations. a 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


in the EAST: Travels and 


also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 43s to 130s. 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 


of the 30 large Show-Rooms.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place ; 
and Manuf: ries—84 Newman 
Street, and Newman Mews, London, W. The 
delivering goods to the most dista 


TON will always undertake 
rate. 


TANTED, an EDITOR, for a First- 
class Weekly Newspaper, in the North of 


England. Asa I salary will be offe: none but 
these thoroughly up to their work cai Ad- 
dress, “EDITOR,” care of Mr. Street, 30 Cornhill, 
London, EC. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SOHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 

Four, £20, Election, second week in MAY.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


DUCATION at the SEASIDE.—An 

OXFORD GRADUATE receives a limited 
| number of PUPILS for preparation for Public Schools, 
&c.—Address, “CO, ©. C.," Dorman's Library, St. 
Leonard's-on- 


7 
R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
Future Calling in Life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 











ANTED, after Easter, in a healthy 
and woe locality in Yorkshire. 

an OXFORD GRADUATE, as Classical Assistant, 
where a small number of boys are prepared for the 
Public Schools. Public Schoolman preferred. 7} 
£140 per annum and board. Address, “M. A.,” 
Webster's Library, Redcar, Yorkshire. 


, 
’ 





RIGHTON COLLEGE, 
Principal—The Rev. Ouamsas Biaa, M.A., late Senior 


pal 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JosspH NEWTON, M.A. 
Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars address the 
Secretary. Next term commences May 2nd. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE— 
JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will be 

an ELECTION to SIX in June next. They are open 
to all woes wae on June 1 are between 12 and 14 years 
of age. ¢ Examination begins on Tuesday, June 20. 
—For further particulars, apply to the Rey. the 
BURSAR, Wellington College, Wokingham. 


Oe SCHOOL, Northamptonshire. 
Founded by Sir WILLIAM LAXTON, 1556. 
Patrons—THE GROCERS’ COMPANY. 

The Funds being increased by Grants from this 
Company, the TUITION FEE for a FIRST-GRADE 
EDUCATION, Classical or Modern, is only TWO 
GUINEAS per Annrm. Boarders, 45 to 60 Guineas. 

Apply to the Head Master (elect), Rev. H. ST. JOHN 
READE, M.A., Godolphin School, Hammersmith (Late 
Scholar of University College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Haileybury College). 
The next Term begins May 8. 


ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
The Governors of this School are about to ELECT 
a MASTER in the English Department to teach the 
French Language and Literature and Arithmetic. A 
Graduate of an lish University will be preferred. 
Gentlemen desirous of b ing Candidates are 
uested to send in their applications and copies of 
Testimonials to me, on or before the 8th of April. 
The Salary will be £180 a year, and will be increased 
to £200 at the end of one year, if the duties are satis- 
factorily discharge d. 
Farther particulars may be obtained on application 
to me, GEORGE ASHFORD, Secretary. 
King Edward's School, Birmingham, 
18th March, 1876. 














RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.— 

The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the Continental Schools, is NOW OPEN 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN- 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally 
deciding. to visit the SHOW-ROOMS of WILLIAM 
S. BURTON. They contain such an assortment of 
Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, 
and General Ironmongery, as cannot be approached 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 











B44 and CO’S SOUPS, 





PBESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
YORK and GAME PIES; also, 
FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
TURTLE SOUP, 
GPECIALITIES INVALIDS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 











and other 





for 








O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 

JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outd dation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial righ’ 
shooting, and fishing—Particulars will be sent free 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 
rporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, S 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above. 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on a at their office. 

ice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


1 UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to p 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or ‘amilies, 











JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 





CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 


85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


EAL& SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- 
TENHAM-OCOURT ROAD. The 
only House in London exclu- 
sively for BEDSTEADS, BED- 
DIN , and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE. 








or exquisiteness of workmanship or price. 

Black Register Stoves .........+.....from 9s to £15 188 
Bright do., with ormolu ornaments, from £3 12s to £36 
Bronzed Fenders ..... ereccecee: eseeeeefPom 38 9d to £10 28 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders ...from £2 10s to £20 15s 
Chimney-Pieces from £1 10s to £100 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) .........from 48 6d to £6 10s 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS on SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 





EAL & SON. 
EDSTEADS. 
EDDING. 
| teen FURNITURE. 





The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain Black Open 
Scoops from 28 4d; do., zinc-lined, from 5s 3d; 
Covered Box Scoops, from 6s; do., with Hand-scoop, 
from 8s 6d; do., with fancy ornamentation, from 14s ; 
highly finished and ornamented, and fitted with 
imitation ivory handles, from 22s to 150s. There is 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 


t free, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans 


H™" & SO 


LON. 


N’S CATALOGUE (104th 
Edition), containing 450 Illus- 
trations, with prices, sent free 
by post on application to 

195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, 

DON, W. 


’ 





(LONSUMPTION, 


NDIGESTION, and WASTING 
DISEASES. The most efficacious Remedies are 





1 Newman Yard. ufacto! 


e 
cost of 


nt parts of the United 
railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
delivery at a small fixed 


ANCREATIC EMULSION and 
PANOREATINE. The oon and Genuine 


only by 
AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London; and 











sold by them and all other Chemists, 
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This day, in emb!ematic cloth, feap. 4to, price 63. 
BYRON VINDICATED: 
Or, Rome and Her Pilgrim. 
By “ MANFRED.” 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Stationers’ Hall Conrt. 


LORD 





Just published, price 98; post free, 93 6d. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF SOME OF THE 
PRINCIPAL ARGUMENTS FOR & AGAINST DARWINISM. 
By JAMES MACLAREN, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


London: EDWARD BUMPUS, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars, E.C.; 
And all Booksellers. 


CASH’S 


KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 


J. & J. CASH, 


Woven upon it, and 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT. 











ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROATS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief and generally cure in one day. Of all Chemists, 
28 9d a bottle. Since the New Year, the Bottles are all made perfectly air-tight, by a new and simple method. 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 





FRED. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. ‘They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirs THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E : Ss. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. FenpdEers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELgoTro Forks—Table, 24s to 64s; Dessert, 16s to 46s. | SToves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

— Spoons, — 248 to 66s; — 16s to 48s.| BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
PAPIER-MAacHé TRA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. BeDsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SkTS, from £3 7s to £24. CorNIcES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 

Disu OovVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 lls. | GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. — Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 

— LiQueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
LAmPs— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. TURNERY GOODS, BRUSHES, MATs, &c. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &¢. TOoLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
CLocKs—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
OHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | HoT-WATER FitTines for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
STEEL PENS. CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE | Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 
WORLD, 











Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
Fite enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. to the breath, 
bead | Price 1s 6d per pot. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 





Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STRE&T, 
London, E.O. 





MEDAL and CERTIFICATE granted, Class 16, No. 
317, 1851; Class 2, No. 555, 1862. Paris, 1855. 

OF CONSTANT UTILITY. |F EATHARTS HAIR-COLOUR 

} RESTORER Restores the Colour of the Hair, &c. 


7a¢ : | 
J OHN BURGESS and SON’S | Free ome Sulphur. Price 3s 6d and 5s per bottle. 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of | EXHIBITION HAIR-DYE changes 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE | in a minute Grey Hair to a Black, or any Shade 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than | Of Brown, without trouble. Price 2s 6d, 3s 6d, 5s, and 
One Hundred Years at | 10s per Case, 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. To be obtained of all Chemists and Perfumers. 








Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “‘ JOHN Wholesale Dépét: 1 York Street, London Road, near 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 


| the Elephant and Castle, 


i 
N O PPORTUNITY.—NorTH 
LONG TUNNEL GOLD M ANY 
(Limited), in 28.000 Shares of ae Come 30 
acres.—A few SHARES for DISPOSAL. The —' 
value of the Long Tunnel, an adjacent Mine on the 
same lode, between £300,000 and £600,000. and the 
dividends paid in 1875 £50,000. Calls not to excess 
3s per Share per annum. For plans, &c., Australian 
Agency, 4 Royal Exchange Avenue, London. 


ee. 

HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

ins am and Coasne tren, London.—Established 

, romp? ani ra s Settl Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the a te 


GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELI, 
Seoretaries { SOHN J. BROOMFIELD.” 





ge INSURANCE COMPANY 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 
ea, ae a page med om may be had 
at the Office, or from any of the Company's Agen 
post free. iting ~ 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 


| pee of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT's 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected, 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 





| | AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Instituted A.D. 1696. 
The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World, 
The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for 
both FIRE and LIFE. 
There peta NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS 
are DIVIDED AMONGST the INSURED. 
NO Policy-Holder is subject to any PERSONAL 
LIABILITY. 
A lated Fund £1,574,118 
Annual Income. 217,374 
B, BLENKINSOP, Secretary, 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
NE MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 
Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000, 
Annua! Income, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca? 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

11 Lombard Street, London, E.0. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—G. J. Saaw Lerevre, Esq. MP, 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq.| Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | Rt. Hon.JohnG, Hubbard, 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. Pe 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Frederick H. Janson, 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. |Beaumont W. Lub 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. |John B. Martin, Esq. (Esq 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.,/ John G. Talbot, Esq., MP. 
MP. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Share Capital at present paid up & invested £1,000,000 
Total Funds. 3,000,000 
Total Annual Income upwards Of ...........5. 400,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th April. 


OSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Chief Office—No 34 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 























THE DIRECTORS’ REPORT, 
Which wil] shortly be ready for submission at the 
Annual General Meeting to be held next month, will 
show that the Company's New Business during last 
year, both in England and India, was in excess of the 
preceding year, viz.:— 

1874.—698 Policies, for £366,630. 

1875.—811 Policies, for £376,160. 

THE POSITION OF POLICY-HOLDERS AS ON 31ST 
DECEMBER, 1875, will also be shown, and may be sum- 
marised thus ;— 

Policies on the Company's risk, 2,390, for £1,160,718 

Annual Premium [ncome .....ccccccsceerreeereese £01,806 

Gross Premi lesneniead ooo £122,691 

» (Net Premiums In- 
a ; VERLOD. ..cssarceses eos reah £132,121 
r Guarantee Fund... £47,339 

This sum of £132,121, over 11 per cent. on the sub- 
sisting Assurances, is much more than sufficient to 
provide for present and prospective claims, and cannot 
be used for expenses or other general purposes of the 
Company. 


OYAL IKISH LINEN WRITING- 
PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 
and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First Quality, “Royal [frish Linen,” and Orown; 
Second Quality,“ Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Sixpence. 
Wholesale of Marcus Warp and Oo., Royal Ulster 
Works, Belfast and London, 
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other Tales. By 
1 vol. crown 8v0, 





ow at all the Libraries. _ 
Mr. mua gat NEW VOLUME. Se READING. 
LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART, and SVE EBAY. 
the Author of “ A Daughter of Heth,” ‘‘ Three Feathers,” &c. 
cloth extra, 10s 6d, with Illustrations. By JAMES GRANT. 
MORLEY ASHTON; a Story of the Sea, By James 


The CHRONICLE of Sir HARRY EARLS- 


LEIGH, Bart. 3 vols. 


RUTH and GABRIEL. By Laurence Cueny. 


8 vols. 
Now ready, royal 8vo, price 58, post free. 


The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 


te List of all the Books published in Great Britain and 
wars . ie tog. 0 Ooms eraoigal ones published in the United States, in the year 
1675: with their size, prices, and publishers’ names; also with an Index to 


Subjects. 
“We are always glad to have 
indispensable." —Athenwum. 


Now ready, 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, price 3s 6d, post free. 
ECHOES of the HEART. By Emma Moopy. 


“A very comprehensive collection of sacred poetry, and deserves to attain 


jarity.”-—Scotsman. 
Popa y rotty looking little volume......Compiled with much taste and judg- 


ment.”—John Bull. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN. 
By G. ASHDOWN AUDSLEY and JAMES L. BOWES. 
To Subscribers, in Seven Parts, at £1 1s each. Part III. now ready. 
Published by the Authors at Liverpool. H. SorHeraNn and Co., London. 


difficulty arise in obtaining the Work, application should be made to 
any the ‘huthors" Secretary, 13 Hackin’s Hey, Liverpool. 


‘The English Catalogue of Books.’ It is quite 








Just published, in 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 

N the EXISTENCE of MIXED LANGUAGES ; being an 
Examination of the Fund = 1 ys => “ wees ¢ —— 
’ ally as a to the English. rize say, AMES 

hee aby Ae aay Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, Somber of the 

English Dialect Society, Assistant at Huddersfield College, late Modern Master at 

Liverpool College. 





London : LONGMANS and Co. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
p= By Sir Jonn Croxer Barrow, Bart. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
In 8vo, with 12 Plates, price 21s cloth. 
HE OCEAN: its Tides and Currents and their Causes. By 
WittiAM LeIigHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 
“A very valuableaddition to the list of works advancing our cosmical know- 
ledge.” —Scientific Review. 





Grant, Author of “The Romance of War," &. In 3 vols. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
HIDDEN CHAINS. By Frorence Marryat, Author 
of “ Love's Conflict,” “Prey of the Gods,” “ Her Lord and Master,” &c. 3 vols. 
By B L. FARJEON. 


At the SIGN of the SILVER FLAGON. By B. L. Fanyzon, 


Author of “ An Island Pearl,” “ Blade-o'-Grass,” “ Golden Grain,” “ Bread-and- 
Cheese and Kisses,” “ Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” and “ Jessie Trim.” 


“There is genuine dramatic power in many of the scenes, and a b tn 
fancy which is almost poetical...... Humour of the best and kindest sort alenaane 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Rapett, Author of 
“George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “Home, Sweet Home,” “City and 
Suburb,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Written generally with a crispness and vigour we are unaccustomed to associate 
with the ordinary fiction of lady novelists.”—7imes. 
“ Is decidedly well worth reading.”"— Vanity Fair. 


By LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis Wixerretp. 3 vols. 
“Is a novel not only of the season, but for all time."—Morning Post. 
. ad * ic, to take, and will take, its place among the novels of the season."— 
Yorld. 
By H. T. CRAVEN. 
The OLD TUNE. By H. T. Craver, Author of “ Milky 
White,” &c. 3 vols. 
* Readable and lively."—Atheneum. 
“A story of great merit.”"—Court Journal. 
By GEORGE DOUGLAS. 
The RED HOUSE by the RIVER. By Georcz Dovatas, 
Author of “Brown asa Berry.” 3 vols. 
“The opening chapters of this novel are very pretty.”"—Standard. 
“The story is pleasantly told.”"—John Bull. 
By DORA RUSSELL. 
ANNABEL’S RIVAL. By Dora Rvussexx, Author of “The 
Vicar’s Governess,” “ The Miner's Oath,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ Some of the characters—especially that of the clever, worldly schoolmistress— 
are very cleverly drawn.”—Standard. 
“Full of incident, freshness, and vivacity.”— Newcastle Chronicle. 


By ADAM CARTER. 
CROSS-LIGHTS ; or, Major Crosbie’s Vow. By Apam Carrer. 


sae By Mrs, TYLEE. 
HURREE DE FONTENAY ; or, All Lost save Honour. By 


Mrs. TYLES. 3 vols. 


“ The author of this book gives us a new ‘ Principia.’ Still, the book is the pro- HAROLD FREEHEART. 3 vols. 


duction of a man thoroughly well up in his own subject. and many others collateral 
with it. It is one that may be safely commended to the study of all who are in- 
terested in the subject of ocean currents.”—ZJron. 

“ Here we have the vulnerable point of Dr. Carpenter's modified resuscitation of 
the old theory of oceanic circulation clearly indi d, and a home-thrust of clear, 





London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





sound reasoning fairly delivered through it. As this poiat is the very heart of Dr. {T= ART JOURNAL for APRIL (price 25 6d) contains the 


Carpenter's contribution to the subject, the thrust is fatal. It is followed by 
further and equally clear and able discussion of the details of Dr. Car- 
_ arguments, and of the theories of Maury, Reunell, Herschel, &c. This 
r XX. of Mr. Jordan's book is really excellent, and worthy of careful 

ng.” —Quarteriy Journal of Science. 
*,* The reports received from her Majesty's ship ‘Challenger’ have confirmed 


the views expressed in this work with a distinctness excceding the most sanguine | Studies and Sketches by Sir Edwin | Te 


anticipations of the author. 
London: LON@MANS and Co. 


Just published, royal 8vo, 2s. 





OWNERS of LAND, 1873, ENGLAND and WALES (The NEW DOMESDAY 


OK). By FREDERICK Puxby, F.SS., Principal of the Statistical Department, | The Works of John T. Peele. By Jas. | 


India and its Native Princes. Illustrated. | 


UMMARY DIGEST.—RETURN to PARLIAMENT of | Japanese Art. By Sir R. Alcock, K.C.B., | 


following :— 
Ling ENGRAVINGS. 
I. CHEVY CHASE. After Sir E. LANDsEeR. 
II. The SHRINE in the FOREST. After W. Q. OrncHARDSON, A.RB.A, 
Ill. OLIVER CROMWELL. After the Statue by M. Nosis. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 
tions of Christian Art. — 5. 
lus- 


adi 
Landseer, R.A. Illustrated. By the Rey. E. L. Cutts, B.A. 


The Stately Homes of England—Clief- trated. 


den. By S.C. Hall and L. Jewitt. Illust. | On the Progress of our Art-Industries— 
Singer's Metal-Works. By Professor 
Archor, F.RB.S.E., &c. 

| Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, Re- 
views, &c., &c. 


C.L. Illustrated. 


Dafforne. Illustrated. 





Local Government Board. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


London: Virtus and Co., Limited, Ivy Lano, and all Booksellers. 





LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | INAHAN’S. 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts. | spirit is the very 

@nd Manufacturers of the Pickles. Sauces, and Condi- 

ments so long and favourably distinguished by their | in quality unrivalled, perfect 

name, beg to remind the public that every article pre 


pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- | seai, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINABAN'S . LL . WHISKY. 
Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titehfleld Street, Oxford 


terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, §.E, Street, W. 


T ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— \ 
i 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Labe] | 0D IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
OREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


INCHLEY.—To be LET, two desirable, 
ten-roomed, double - fronted, semi-detached 
VILLAS, well drained into common sewer, Gas and 
water laid on. Venetian blinds to all windows, and 
i diate ion. To view, apply at 


LL. WHISKY. 





ly pure, and more whole- | ready for 


some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red | Devonshire Place, Friern Park; or at Mr. Stone's, 9 


Junction Road, Upper Holloway. 


” 





In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 


EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the | ¢:d pERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their | their signuature— 


“LEA and PERRINS,” 


used so many years, signed “ Blizabeth Lazenby.” 


] IVER TONIC. 
4 (GEORGE and WELOCH'S.) 
This perfect Tonic, from its stimulating, alterative, 
restorative, and strengthening properties, has attained 
great popularity. 1t proves invaluable in prostration, 
debility, indigestion, and all liver affections. 

Price 2s 9d and 4s 6d per bottle, to be had of all 

emists, or of 

GEORGE end WELCH, Worcester, 
Proprietors of the Dandelion Ooffee. 


1 Bae EFORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
ve approved of this pure selution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Head: Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions 
Ladies, Children. and Infants. 
on DINNEFORD and CO., 
72 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 








profession in preference to French Brandy. It is which will be placed on every bottle of 


supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Odlices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS& OINTMENT. 
—INDbDIGESTION, DisORDER OF THE LIVER.—No 
fact in medical knowledge is better established than 
that the chief source of all morbid states, whether of 
body or mind, is a deranged state of digestion, usually 
originating in the liver. Holloway's Pills speedily 
regulate this function. In cases where delicacy of con- 
stitution render it unadvisable to take many Pills, the 
same healthful effects may be carriei out, without 
debilitating, by rubbing Holioway'’s Ointment tho- 
roughly over the pit of the stomach and right side at 
least twice a day; no pain or inconvenience attends 
this treatment. Its merits in vanquishing pain at the 
stomach, flatulency, and imperfect digestion have been 
fully appreciated by the public in all parts uf the glube 
for the last thirty-flve years. 





\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none ds 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; Crosse and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—{November, 1874.) 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—/0ed, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Haseall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 
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THE 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE FOR APRIL. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


Mr. JOHN DANGERFIELD contributes to the “NEW 
QUARTERLY” for APRIL a_ complete NOVELETTE; and Mr. PHILIP 
BOURKE MARSTON a complete STORY. 


Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN contributes an Article upon 
LUCRETIUS and MODERN MATERIALISM ; and the Hon. W. H. DRUM- 
MOND a Paper, entitled ** INCIDENTS of AFRICAN TRAVEL.” 


Dr, FRANZ HUEFFER is the Author of a Paper upon the 
TROUBADOUBS. 


Mr. OSWALD CRAWFURD writes upon ANCIENT and 
MEDILZVAL MUSIC; and Mr. TURNER upon ARTEMUS WARD and the 
HUMOURISTS of AMERICA. 




















The EDITOR contributes the usual Quarterly Paper, entitled 
“‘ CURRENT LITERATURE and CURRENT CRITICISM.” 





London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 6s. 


ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAYS: 
ELFINELLA; or, HOME FROM FAIRY-LAND. 
LORD AND LADY RUSSELL. 


By ROSS NEIL, 
Author of “Lady Jane Grey,” “The Cid,” “ Duke for a Day; or, the Tailor of Brussels,” &c. 


ELLIS and WHITE, 29 New Bond Street, W. 





MR. AUSTIN’S NEW POEM. 

On Monday, April 3rd, will be published, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
THE HUMAN TRAGEDY: A POEM. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Next week will be published, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE DILEMMA. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The BATTLE of DORKING.” 
(Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHY. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 36s, cloth. 
THE 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
By his Nephew, GEORGE 0, TREVELYAN, MP. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





MR. HINCHLIFF’S TRAVELS ROUND THE WORLD. 


On Thursday, April 13, will be published, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, with Fourteen Illustrations engraved on Wood 
by G. PEARSON from Photographs and Sketches, price 21s, cloth. 


OVER THE SEA AND FAR AWAY: 
Being a Narrative of Wanderings Round the World. 


By T. W. HINCHLIFF, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
President of the Alpine Club; Author of ‘ Summer Months among the Alps,” “ South-American Sketches,” &. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





CHURCH COMPREHENSION. 
Third Edition, Part L., price 7s 6d. 


LITURGICAL PURITY. 
By JOHN ©. FISHER, M.A., of the Middle Temple. 


“ The book first appeared in 1857, and at once gave & new impulse to the Revisional movement. No one 
had yet handled the subject with such exhaustive fullness, such closeness of reasoning, and such earnestness of 
upose. It is the work of a layman and a lawyer, trained to examine evidence and free from clerical pre- 
dices; @ man, moreover, who is thoroughly master of his subject, and thoroughly possessed with its 
importance,”—Zdinburgh Review. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





Pe 
Ts EDINBURGH REVIEW, No 297 
will be published on THURSDAY, April tan? 
pete ay eee for insertion cannes td 
ceiv: the Publis’ NESD 
next, the 5th instant. a nl 
London: LONGMANS and Oo., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
—- ’ i. 


. ner How, EO, 
as an JARS RLY REVIEW. 

0. , W , 

ARIEL ith published on WEDN: ESDAY, 

A ISEMENTS for inserti RTH. 

COMING NUMBER must be oat, tne pia 

by the 4th, and BILLS by the 6th instant, 

___ JOHN MuRRAy, Albemarle Street, 


HE CLERGYMAN’S MAGAZINE 
for APRIL contains Contributions 
ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, the MAST’ = 
the TEMPLE, Canon Ryle, Canon Conway, Rey. Janct 
aS. ~" - eee Carpenter, Pare sor 

as Marston, M.A., Rey. Geor ae 
others. Price One Shilling. ge Venables, and 
London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row, 


eee oe ee MAGAZINE, 
for APRIL, 1876. No. DOCXXVI. Price 
CONTENTS, ™ aad, 
THE DILEMMA, Part XII. 
MOUNTAINEERING IN THE HIMALAYA, 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY-FIVE, 
Mr. ASHLEY'S LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON, 
Brown's PECCADILLO. : 
NORMAN MACLEOD. 
W. BLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE. Edited by WILLIAM CrooKgs, F BS, 
&c. Now ready. No. L., APRIL, 1876, price 5s, 
- ‘ aang ; 
. CONSCIENCE IN ANIMALS. By G. J. Roman 
2, NATURE'S SCAVENGERS. on BA, 
3. THB ALLEGED NEW ForcE. By G. M. Beard, MD, 
4. BIOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY AND ITS Laws, ' 
5. THe MECHANICAL ACTION OF LIGHT. By the Editor, 
Notices of Scientific Works, &c. . 
London: 3 Horse-shoe Court, Ludgate Hill, E.0, 





Preser's MAGAZINE, No. LXXVL 
APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND, 
SICILIAN Farry TALES. 
A BEAM Or LIGHT. 
INDIA’S EXPECTATIONS. 
THE IRISH CENSUS OF 1871. 
IN ARDEN. 
A TouR IN LAPLAND (1875).—Part II. 
A HOLIDAY (POEM). 
NORMAN MACLEOD. 
WASTE OF POWER IN SANITARY IMPROVEMENT, 
AN AUTUMN IN WESTERN FRANCE. No, 5— 
Cétes duNord. 
On CRUELTY. 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 


: Price 2s 6d. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 

THe LATEST THEORIES ABOUT BACON. I. By James 
Spedding. 

IDLE FELLOWSHIPS. By Henry Sidgwick. 

1847-1876. The Political Changes of Thirty Years, By 
M. E. Grant-Daff, M.P. 

THE JELLY-FisH THEORY OF LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 
A. H. Sayce. 

ETERNAL PERDITION AND UNIVERSALISM. (Conclasion.) 
By the Rev. H. N. Oxenham. 

Russian Ipyts. By W.R. 8. Ralston. 

JoHN H. NewMAN, D.D. A Psychological Study. By 
the Rev. John Hunt. 

ON THE BASES OF MORALS. By the late James Hinton. 

Our NAVAL STRENGTH AND POLIOY. By Thomas 
Brassey, M.P. 

Tue HORSE AND THE CHARIOT. (Homerology—No. IL} 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

STRAHAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, price One Shilling. 
HE EXPOSITOR for APRIL, 
Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL Cox. 
CONTENTS. 
1. SAMUEL AND THE SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS. By 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury. 
2. SPIRITUAL Forces. By the Editor. 
8. STYLE AND CHARACTER OF ST. Perer. By the Rev. 
J. Lawson Lumby, B.D. 
4. THE EPISTLES TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA, 
—PHILADELPHIA. By the Rev. Professor Plumptre, 


A., D.D. 
5. GIDEON’s FLEECE. By the Rev. Professor Stanley 
Leathes, M.A. 
6. BRIEF NOTES ON PASSAGES OF THE GosPELS. I. 
On Purging all Meats, By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. 


7. NoTES ON COMMENTARIES. II. Job to Solomon's 
Song. By the Editor. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 





MS D.—A Quarterly Review of Psy- 
chology and Philosophy. 
No. 2, APRIL 1, 1876, price 3s. 
Annual Subscription, 12s, post free. 
WHAT Is SENSATION? By G. H. Lewes. 
OC&NTRAL INNERVATION AND CONSCIOUSNESS. By 


Professor Wundt, of Leipsic. 
Mr. SIDGWICK’s “METHODS OF Erutcs.” By A- 


Bain. 
Mr. SIDGWICK ON INTUITIONALISM. By H. Calder 


wood, 

Mr. JEvONS’s ForMAL Logic. By G. Croom 
Robertson (Editor). 

PHILOSOPHY AND SCreNcg. II. By Shadworth H- 
Hodgson. 

PHILOSOPHY AT CAMBRIDGE. By H. Sidgwick. 

JaMES HINTON. By J. F. Payne. 

Iso Critical Notices, Reports, Notes, Correspondence 

&e. 


PEN 2 2 eS Nr 


*,* A Prospectus post free on application. 
WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


No Love 
Author of “ 
«A most enjoyable novel. 
amis are true to nature. 
English." —Court Journal. 


Ersilia. By 


LitTie LADY.” 
re than comm 
beauty, an 
Jaxing interest."—Spectator. 


Wild Hyacinth,” &e. 3 vols. 


Her style is the pures 


SECOND EpITION. 3 vols. 


«A novel of mo on merit. 


character of much 
reader with an unre 


Guardian and Lover. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“There is merit in this novel. 
likely to be popular. —Post. 


Diana Carew. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A delightf re 
cameos ier Diana, never flag. —John Bull. 


ioht with Fortune. 
A righ Couitns. 3 vols. [April 7 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Lost. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Mrs. Randolph's char- 


the Author of “My 


Ersilia is a 
d her story holds the 


By Mrs. 


It is amusing, and 


ul story. The reader's sympathies, once 


By 


SMITH, ELDER, 


AND CO.’S LIST. 





THE HAND 


With 11 Illustrations 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 
On April 4, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


OF 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of “Far from the Madding Crowd.” 


ETHELBERTA. 


by George du Maurier. 





From THR “ ATHENZUM" OF MARCH 11. 

4 seoos TDC err of a singularly powerful and 
original mind. It is difficult to say whether they are 
of more value as a storehouse of wisdom and imagina- 
tion, on which men may draw at will, or as indices to 
the method of thought and labour, of a ripe and crea- 
tive, if crochety, intellect...... We have treated the book 
at length, because, in its way, it is unique.” 


FroM THE “ScoTsMAN,” Marcu 23. 
“ .4e...The present volume will be the most welcome 





r sf d, or 7s per 100. 

FOURTH EDITION, revised, price 1 A. 
HE CHURCH in its RELATION to 
the STATE. An Address from the Religious 


f Friends. 
a SAMUEL Harris and Co. 5 Bishopsgate 


Without, E.0. oa - 
in 1 vol. containing 1,780 coloured figures, 

naan Syo, cloth, gilt edges, £3 3s. : 
RITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
Illustrated by Joan E. SOWERBY. Described 

with an Introduction and a Key to the Natural Orders. 
By ©. Pierpoint Johnson. Reissue, to which is added 
a Supplement, giving figures of lately-discovered 
Flowering Plants by J. W. Salter, A.L.S., and the 
Ferns, Horse-tails, and Club-Mosses by J. E. Sowerby. 

J. VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


——<————————— 


1876.—Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d; post free, 1s 8d. 
UR EYES, and HOW to TAKE CARE 
of THEM. By Henry W. WIiLIAMs, M.D. 

*,* These papers contain a great deal of important 
information and counsel concerning the eye. 6 are 
not intended for scientific readers, but for everybody. 

London: WILtIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 

Reduced to only Two Guineas (42s.), originally cost £6. 
ISTORY of the WAR in _ the 
PENINSULA and SOUTH of FRANCE. By 
General Sir Witt1AM F. P. Napier. This New Edi- 
tion, preparing for immediate issue, will be unabridged, 
containing all the Author's latest Notes and Oorrec- 
tions, as also the 55 Maps and Plans, forming 6 vols. 
post 8vo, cloth, price 42s. 











Price 1s, twelve for 10s; twenty-five for £1. 
HE CHURCH MILITANT. By the 
Rey. A. F. Heaton, B.A. Cantab., Assistant- 
Curate of Malpas, Cheshire. 
* Hic furor, hic mala, schismata, scandala, pax sine pace; 
Pax sine litibus et sine luctibus in Syon arce.” 
— Bernard de Morlair. 
London: GrirritH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard; Chester: PHILLIPSON and GOLDER, Eastgate Row. 





= Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 

Curing this Disease. By RoBert WAtTs, * 

M.B.CS., L.S.A, &€. 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 

Square, London. 

London : MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


No. XCVL, APRIL, 1876, price 3s 6d. 


HE JOURNAL of MENTAL 

SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico- 

Psychological Association). Edited by HENRY MAups- 

LEY, M.D., and T. 8S. Clouston, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 

a a nn ATOMATw, AND UNCONSCIOUS CEREBRA- 
N: @ History and a © : 

lane an y Criticism. By Thomas 

2. THe HyPopeRMic INJECTION OF MORPHIA IN IN- 
SANITY. By John McDiarmid, M.B. 

3. OF sas Pace AND PRESENT PROVISION FOR THE 

NSANE IN THE UNITED S 

; tune FEOL NITED STATES. By Daniel Hack 

» ON THE USE OF ANALOGY IN THE STUDY AND 

TREATMENT OF MENTAL DISEASE. By J. R. Gas- 


5 A M.B. 
q ISIT TO AN INSA} 
; “Dens, un INSANE CoLony. By P. Maury 
» NOTES ON LUNACY IN Brit1 
8. Donald, M.B. a 


7. SOME OBSERVATIONS ON G: 
pode ENERAL PARALYSIS. By 


Reviews of Recent Books on Mental Sci Clinical 


memorial of a man who was not less noticeable as a 
subtle thinker, and an original speculator, and a noble 
character, than as a poet. For a combination of di- 
verse and generally incompatible excellences, Sydney 
Dobell was unquestionably one of the most remark- 
able men of modern times. Like Plato, he had a firm 
framework of philosophical thought, which he fes- 
tooned round with poetic flowers. Like Goethe, he in- 
termeddied with all science, like Walter Scott, he 
prided himself on his attention to matters of business, 
and for profound Christian piety, he may stand com- 





THOUGHTS on ART, PHILOSOPHY, and RELIGION. 


Being Selections from the Unpublished Papers of Sydney Dobell. With an Introductory Note b 
NICHOL, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. a ee 


parison with Pascal or Leighton......The fragmentary 
nature of the volume is rather favourable to its enjoy- 
ment by the general reader: it can be opened at any 
page, and will seldom fail to stir interesting veins of 
speculation in the thoughtful reader. But it is pecu- 
liarly a book for thinkers.” 
From THE “SUNDAY Tres,” MARCH 19. 

“Few minds of the present century have been at 
once so devout, so creative, and so scholarly as that 
of Dobell We despair, indeed, of giving our readers 
an idea of what is afforded them, and can only refer 
them to the book itself, which should win its way 
wherever wisdom is sought and philosophy and art 
are loved.” 
From THE “LIVERPOOL WEEKLY ALBION,” MAROH 18, 

“* .4«...Nevertheless, the luminous truths and literary 
gems to be found in abundance throughout the writings 
repay all the trouble of exploration, and as a further 
aid to the study of one who, in a crowd of pressing 
writers, has claimed a distinct place for himself, the 
present volume serves a useful purpose.” 








STRAY PAPERS. By John Ormsby, 


Author of “Autumn Rambles in North Africa. 
Crown 8vo, 78 6d. (This day. 


HUMAN NATURE: a Mosaic. Con- 
sisting of Sayings, Maxims, Opinions, and Reflec- 
tions upon Human Life. Selected and Arranged 
by D. W. MiTcHELL, Author of ‘Ten Years in the 
United States.” (Un a few days. 


AS LIFE ITSELF. By the Author of 
“Clare Peyce’s Diary.” Feap. 8vo, 4s. 
[Just published. 


Second Edition, Revised, with considerable Additions. 
MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDAN- 


ISM: Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain in February and March, 1874. 
By R. Bosworth Situ, M.A., Assistant-Master 
in Harrow School, Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


* A clear, unbiassed, and unambiguous verdict, the 
influence of which, whether acknowledged or not, must 
be felt throughout the literary world.”"— rs 
Magazine. 

“A storehouse of valuable facts and eloquent reason- 
ing."—Levant Herald. 


A TEXT-BOOK of ELECTRICITY in 
MEDICINE and SURGERY, for the use of Stu- 
dents and Practitioners. By GEORGE VIVIAN 
Poork, M.D., London, M.R.C.P., &c., Assistant- 
Physician to University College Hospital, Senior 
Physician to the Royal Infirmary for Children and 
Women. Crown 8vo, 88 








NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ LUCY 
FITZA 4 


DAM. 
PARLEY MAGNA. By Edward 
2 vols. 


Wuitaker, Author of “ Lucy Fitzadam.” 


A VERY WOMAN. By M. F. O'Malley. 


2 vols. 





POPULAR MEDICAL WORKS for the HOUSEHOLD. 
| A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and 


DISEASE. By Tsomas Kina CHAMBERS, M.D, 
Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Hon. Physician to the Prince 
of Wales. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“No more trustworthy and welcome book has been 
issued from the press for several years.”—British 
Medical Journal. 

“Throughout the work, in every page of it, there are 
evidences of a practical knowledge of the subject."— 





Notes and Cases—Notes and News—Report of 
terly Meeting of the Medico-P; Meal Associa: 
tion—A ppointments, &e, 1 emcee 
(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J.and A. Onvrcai, New Burlington Street. 


MODEL DWELLINGS for the RICH, 
Gukx with Map.—See THE BUILDER of THIS 
oeie (4d, or by post 44d)—also for View of Draw- 
ne om, Buxton—View of New Museum, Vienna— 
view of Building Act—Life of Michelangelo—Visit 





to Peabod yBuildings—Discove 
ry near Scutari— Water- 
Supply Reform—Light and Colour, &.—46 Oatherine 


De 
fT 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE; containing 
a Familiar Description of Diseases, their Nature, 
Causes, and Symptoms, the most approved Methods 
of Treatment, the Properties and Uses of Remedies, 
&c., and Rules for the Management of the Sick 
Room. Expressly adapted for Family Use. By 
JOHN GARDNER, M.D. Eighth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, demy 8vo, with numerous ILilustra- 


The POETICAL WORKS of SYDNEY 
DOBELL. With an Introductory Notice and 
Memoir by Joun Nicaon, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 

“The gifts which Sydney Dobell possessed in most 
eminent degree were those which are rarest in poetry. 
There are few poets who have written so little whose 
surviving influence is greater, Chaotic as some of his 
works have been pronounced to be, the chaos is one 
out of which worlds may be created.” —Athenwum. 


The SOLDIER of FORTUNE: a 
Tragedy in Five Acts. By J. LercesTeR WARREN, 
M.A., Author of “ Philoctetes.” Feap. 8yo, 9s. 

“ Full of fine, nervous writing, and in style scholarly 
and refined. A clever and well-written tragedy...... 
Though taking exception to one element in this drama, 
we can commend the literary strength it throughout 
displays.”"—English J) t. 





New ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
AND HER SISTERS. 


In Seven Monthly Volumes, containing all the 
Illustrations that appear in the Library Editio 


in. 
NEW VOLUME, price 5s. 


THE TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. 





MISS THACKERAY'S WORKS. 
New and Uniform Edition, Monthly Volumes, eaeh 
Illustrated with a Vignette Title-page, drawn by 
Arthur Hughes and engraved by J. Cooper, 
large crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME, crown, price 6s. 
THE STORY OF ELIZABETH; TWO 
HOURS; AND FROM AN ISLAND. 


REISSUE OF THACKERAY'S WORKS, 
With all the Original Illustrations. 
In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 6s 6d, 
boards. 
NEW VOLUME. 


BALLADS and TALES. 


With Illustrations, In One Volume, price 6s 64. 





Now ready, 1s, No. 196. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
APRIL. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier 
and A. Hopkins. 

CONTENTS. 
THe HAND OF ETHELBERTA. (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps. 43. Workshops—An Inn—The Streets. 44. 
The D ities’ Resid ; and Outside the same. 
45. The Railway—The Sea—The Shore Beyond. 46, 
Sandbourne—A Lonely Heath—“The Old Fox "— 
The Highway. 
Srr Henry TAYLOR’s Poems. 
THE PEssIMist’s View OF LIFE. 
Justin VITALI's CLIENT; a French “ Cause Célebre.” 
THOUGHTS OF AN OvTsIDER: the Ethics of Vivi- 





section. 
THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DonpAs. (With an Illus- 
tration.) BookII. Chaps. 13. Our Marriage. 14. Is 





tions, 12s. 


this Love? 15. Dunaston Castle. 16. Letters of Fire. 








Street, and 


all Newsmen. Enlarged to 52 pages. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, 





and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CXOCVIII. (for APRIL). 
CONTENTS. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, By Matthew Arnold. 
MapcaP VroteT. By William Black, Author of “Three Feathers,” &c. 
Chaps. 13-16. 
LOCAL TAXATION AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. By R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 
Mrs. THRALE (P1022!): the Friend of Dr. Johnson. PartI. By Mrs, Masson. 
Our ComMON LAND. By Octavia Hill. 
A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By Dr. F. Hueffer. 
THe LITERARY MALTREATMENT OF Music. By H.8. Edwards. 
LONDON VIOLETS: a Poem. By James M. Fleming. 
SILVER. By Arthur Ellis. 


LEN Same wr 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 
THE 


HUNTING OF THE SNARK: 


AN AGONY IN EIGHT FITS. 
By LEWIS CARROLL. 
WITH NINE ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY HOLIDAY. 


’ rT T a 
MANDALAY to MOMIEN: a Narrative of the 
Two Expeditions to Western China of 1868 and 1875, under Colonels E. B. 
Sladen and Horace Browne. By JOHN ANDERSON, M.D. Edin., F.R.S.E. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, 21s. (This day. 

“ Dr. Anderson’s book, which is well and ably written, contains much extremely 
interesting information concerning the Kakhyen and Shan tribes, together with 
much that is of value on the subject of the topography and product of Western 
Yunnan. From its pages also are to be gatkered some wholesome lessons as to 
the conduct of future expeditions into Western China."—/all Mall Gazette. 


NOTES of an INDIAN JOURNEY. By M. 


E. GRANT Dorr, M.P. With Map. 8vo, 10s 6d. (Next week. 


T T * * 

HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM: an Inquiry into 

the Time and Place of Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
M.P., Author of “Juventus Mundi,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 

“To say that Mr. Gladstone displays his usual powers of persuasive eloquence in 

the yolume before us would be needless, nor can we fail to derive new suggestions 

and new insight into the old Epic of Greece from one who knows and loves it so 


*well."—Academy. { 
“ Mr. Gladstone shows in this book a mastery of detail and a persuasive power 


that are characteristic of him.”"—Speciator’. 


STRAY STUDIES from ENGLAND and) 


ITALY. By Joun RicHARD GREEN, Author of ‘A Short History of the Eng- 
lish People.” Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. (This day. 
“One and all are eminently readable."—Atheneum. 


WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., Master of 


Trinity College, Cambridge. An Account of his Writings, with Selections 
from his Literary and Scientific Correspondence. By I. TopHUNTER, M.A., 
F.RB.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. [This day. 


LECTURES on SOME RECENT ADVANCES 


in PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 9s. [This day. 


MY CIRCULAR NOTES: Extracts from 


Journals, Letters sent Home, and Notes written while Travelling Westward 
Round the World from July 6th, 1874, to July 6th, 1875. By J. F. CAMPBELL, 
Author of “Frost and Fire.” 2 vols. crown 8yo, with numerous Illustra- 
tions from Sketches by the Avhor, 25s. [This day. 
“We have read numbers of books of travel, but we can call to mind few that 
have given us more genuine pleasure. A more agreeable style of narrative it is 
hardly possible to conceive."—ZLand and Water. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


A MANUAL of COMPARATIVE PHILO- 


LOGY, as APPLIED to the ILLUSTRATION of GREEK and LATIN 
INFLECTIONS. By T. L. PAPILLON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


A CATALOGUE of CHINESE WORKS in the 
BODLEIAN LIBRARY. By J. EvKINS. 4to, 2s 6d. (This day. | 
THIRD EDITION, Revised to March, 1876, this day. 


The STUDENT'S HAND-BOOK to the UNI-| 

VERSITY and COLLEGES of OXFORD. Extra fcap. Svo, 2s 6d. 

“A book which no one who thinks about Oxford, for himself or for his sons, 
ought to be without.”—Guardian. 











Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by MACMILLAN 
and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 





Now ready, No. 2, price 2s ¢d. 


THE LANGHAM MAGAZINE FOR APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 

3. Mora THETSM. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM My ALBUM. 
MISTAKES OF POPULAR CHARITY. 
HEALTH AND HoLipaY HAUNTS—MENTONE, 
THE JEWS OF ENGLAND. 
Tue TURKS AT THE BAR OF HISTORY, 
GOETHE'S HEROINES. 
PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. A Review. 
Falta. 

10. Reviews Or New BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 
London: SAMUEL DEACON and CO., 150 Leadenhall Street, E.0. 


Can be had also of Mitchell and Sons, Parliament Street, S.W.; at the Bookstalls 
of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son; and of all Booksellers. 


PON Mapes 





a 
MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 








COMIC MILITARY SKETCHES, A to 7. 


BEING TWENTY-SIX NOTES ON A SOLDIER'S TRUMPET 
By Surgeon-Major SCANLAN. 
Small folio, with Twenty-seven beautifully Coloured Plates, cloth, 15s, 


“The best book of military caricatures which has come under 
years."—Broad Arrow, our notice for many 
‘** The cartoons are splendidly drawn, and the colouring is exec 
gard to the official ‘Dress Regulations for the Army.’ The ree Ay due re. 
way."—Army and Navy Gazette, Sem in its 
“ Some of his fancy portraits, indeed, exhibit a degree of artistic 
such works, and are, moreover, conceived in a spirit of pusecsar aa nsual in 
humour.”—7imes. Genuine 








Lately published. 
CHEAPER and REVISED EDITION. 
With Frontispiece, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 15s. 


LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSS§I4: 


HER LIFE AND TIMES, WITH SKETCH OF PRUSSIAN HISTORY. 
By E. H. HUDSON, Author of “ Queen Fertha and her Times,” &, 
“ Well worthy of attention, and pleasantly written."—@uardian, 
“From its fine domestic tone, and the nobility of its subject, it ought to become 


a common family and school-book in our country, No better prese 
book could be named.”—British Quarterly Review. , nt OF prize. 





THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 





1. NEW DRAWING-ROOM EDITION. Sq. fcap. 8vo, 
On special Writing Paper, with Blank Leaves for Autographs, 
And 14 Photographs from Pictures, by Arrangement w'th Mr, Graves, 
Cloth elegant, 10s 6d; and in leather from 13s 6d to £2 2s, 


“ One of the most elegant books for presentation we have seen.” —Figaro, 


2. POCKET EDITION. Royal 32mo. 26th Thousand, 
On special Writing Paper, with Blank Leaves for Autographs. 
Cloth, 28; gilt leaves, 2s 6d; roan, 3s 6d and 4s; and in russia, 6s to 21g, 
Tt has been thought that it would be well to have a birthday-book of a secular 
character, containing words worth remembering, and that from no fitter or wiser 
source could such be drawn than from the works of England's greatest Poet, 
“ At last we have found the right birthday-book ; this isa charming little volume, 
and beautifully printed.” —<Stratford Herald, 





HATOHARDS, Publishers, 187 Piccadilly, London, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

All the Best New Books are in circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are male 
with the leading Publishers for an early aud abundant supply of all the Principal 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 

FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNU 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


REVISED LISTS of the Principal Books added to the Library during the past 
Three Years are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 

The Collection of Books now on Sale includes more than TWO HUNDRED 
THOUSAND VOLUMES of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Pre- 
sent Seasons, in good Second-hand condition, many of which are out of print and 
not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current Prices ; and 
Twenty Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best Authors, 

in Ornamental Bindings, 


Well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, and for 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
be obtained, with the least possible delay, from 


Mupre’s MancuesTer Lrsrary, BARTON ARCADE, MANOHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), Now Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 

SPIRITUALISM AND + By George Henry Lewes. 
MACAULAY. By the Editor. e an ee 

INANOES OF INDIA. By Sir George Campbell, M.P. 
F aeata G@urANa. (Conclusion.) By W. Gifford Palgrave. 
ON SPELLING. By Professor Max Miiller. 
Some TRUTHS UPON E@yPrT. By Greville J. Chester. 
ON Mr. MrLu's THEORY OF VALUE. By Alfred Marshall. 
MADAME DE MAINTENON. By J; O. Morison. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


OLD TRUTHS IN A NEW LIGHT; 


RNEST ENDEAVOUR TO RECONCILE MATERIAL SCIENCE 
WITH SPIRITUAL SCIENCE AND SORIPTURE. 


By the COUNTESS of CAITHNESs. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. 


oR, AN EA 


[Yow ready. 


A HANDY BOOK for GUARDIANS of the 


POOR: Complete Manual of the Duties of the Office, the Treatment of 

att wo with Practical Examples, &e. By Guorar ©. T, BARTLEY, 
Author of “ The Parish Net,” &c. 

. T. Bartley has published a most valuable little work, called ‘A 

= gorrtee Guardians ot the Poor,’ containing typical cases and a complete 

view of all the difficulties that may come in the way of a gentleman gua: We 

can strongly recommend this treatise."—Ashenawum, March 18. 


CEYLON: being a General Description of the 


Island, Historical, Physical, Statistical. Containing the most Recent Informa- 
tion, by an Officer, late of the Ceylon Rifles. With Map, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


“ The work, in all its sections, is one of great research and completeness. Few 
sources of information either in English or European literature seem to have 
escaped the author, whose reading for the work has been enormous. The physical 
geography, the meteorology, the ancient, mediwval, and modern history, the pecu- 
liarities and habits of the people, and the fauna and flora of the island are treated 
of in a complete and satisfactory manner, and whoever has to investigate any 

t connected with Ceylon can no more ignore this work than he can overlook 

r J. Emerson Tennent's."—Standard, March 13. 


TO JAMAICA and BACK. By Sir Smsaup 


Davip Scott, Bart. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by OUIDA. 
In a WINTER CITY: a Sketch. 1 vol. 


NEW NOVEL by the DUKE DE MEDINA POMAR. 


THROUGH the AGES: a Psychological 


Romance. By the Author of ‘The Honeymoon.” 3 vols. 


HANDFAST to STRANGERS. By Srepnen 


J. Mao Kenna, Author of “ Plucky Fellows,” &c. 3 vols. 


The ONE FAIR WOMAN. By Joaquin Miter. 


[Next week, 


3 vols. 
The PRIME MINISTER. By ANTHONY 
7 To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, 5s each. Fifth 


SISTER LOUISE; or, the Story of a Woman’s 


Repentance. By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. With Illustrations by Miriam Kerns. 
Demy 8yo, 16s, Uniform with “ Katerfelto.” 


A CHARMING FELLOW. B 


ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “Aunt Margaret's 


)" &., &e. 3 vols. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 


MEREDITH. 3 vols. 


FRANCES 
rouble,” “ Mabel's 


By GrorGE 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND, 
SIctLIAN Farry TALES. 
A Beam or Licat. 
InpDIa’8 EXPECTATIONS. 
Tue IntsH Census OF 1871. 
In ARDEN. 
A Tour IN LAPLAND (1875). 
A Houmpay. (Poem.,) 
NORMAN MACLEOD. 
WASTE OF POWER IN SANITARY IMPROVEMENT. 
AN AUTUMN IN WESTERN FRANCS. No, V. Cotes du Nord. 


ON CRURLTY. 
and LETTERS of LORD 





Part II. 


The LIFE 


MACAULAY. By his Nephew, G. Orro TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. vo, with 


Portrait, price 36s. 
The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL 


MONARCHY, or a History of the Sassanians: with Notices, Geographical and 
Antiquarian. By GeonGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 8yo, with Map and many IIlastra- 
tions, price 28s. 


OVER the SEA and FAR AWAY; Narrative 


of Wanderings round the World. By T. W. Hincutirr, M.A., F.R.G.S., Presi- 
dent of the Alpine Club, with 14 full-page Engravings on Wood by G. Pearson. 
Medium 8vo, price 21s. [On the 13th instant, 


“ A German Peasant Romance.” 


ELSA: a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. By 


WILHELMINE VON HILLERN. Translated from the German by Lady WALLACE. 
Crown 8vo, price 2s, boards; or 2s 6d, cloth. 


QUAIN’S ANATOMY, Eighth Edition, re- 


edited by Dr. Saarpry, Dr. ALLEN THOMSON, and Mr. E. A. ScHAFER. 2 vols. 
8vo, with 950 Wood Engravings, price 32s. (On Thursday next, 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Jonny 


TYNDALL, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, Third Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 
price 10s 6d. (On Saturday next. 


The MECHANISM of MAN, a Popular Intro- 


duction to Psychology and Mental Physiology. By E. W. Cox, Serjeant-at- 
Law, President of the Psychological Society of Great Britain. Vol. 1, crown 
8vo, price 10s 6d. 


OUTLINES of CIVIL PROCEDURE: a 


General View of the Supreme Court of Judicature, and of the whole Practice 
in the Common-Law and Chancery Divisions. By E. 8S. Roscos, Barrister- 
at-Law. 12mo, price 3s 6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of TAXES 


in ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By STEPHEN 
DOWELL. Vol. 1. To the Civil War, 1642. 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


The ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. By Her- 


RICH EWALD, late Professor in the University of Gittingen. Translated from 
the German by HENRY SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. 8vo, price 12s 6d. 
the 19th instant. 


[On 
NEW POCKET DICTIONARY of the 


GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By F. W. Lonemaw, Balliol College, 
Oxford. Square 18mo, price 5s. (On Saturday next. 


LAYS from LATIN LYRES. By F. H. 


Hommet, B.A., late Scholar of Worcester College; and A. A. Baopniss, B.A., 
of Exeter College. Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
The London Series of English Classics. 


BACON’S ESSAYS; with Introduction, Notes, 


and Index. By Epwin A. Appott, D.D., Head Master of the City of London 
School. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


A 


Epochs of Ancient History. 


The GREEKS and the PERSIANS. By the 
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Messrs. HENRY 8S. KING and CO. have the pleasure to announce 
that they are preparing for speedy publication the Author's Edition of the Entire 
Works of Sir HENRY TAYLOR, in Five Volumes crown 8vo, price Six 


Shillings each Volume :— 


4 
Vol. 1. will contain PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 


Vol. 2. a 
Vol, 3. i 
Vol. 4. % 
Vol. 5. 


EDWIN the FAIR and ISAAC COMNENUS. 

A SICILIAN SUMMER, St. CLEMENT’S EVE, and other Poems, 
The STATESMAN and NOTES from BOOKS. 

NOTES from LIFE, and other Essays. 


THIS EDITION WILL CONTAIN THE LAST REVISIONS AND NOTES OF THE AUTHOR, 
And will be Uniform with the Author’s Edition of Mr. Tennyson’s Poems. 
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2 vols. demy 8yo, 28s. 


WILLIAM GODWIN, his FRIENDS and CONTEMPOR- 
ARIES. With Portraits and Fac-similes of the Handwriting of Godwin and 
his Wife. By C. KgGan PAUL. 
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and clear-sighted, diligent, accurate, and compendious...... Mr. Paul has accom- 
plished a great task with exemplary thoroughness, and his name will be indis- 
solubly connected with that of the subject of his biography. His work rivals any 
romance in interest, and surpasses every romance in variety. It is beautifully 
wa. and adorned with photographs from noble portraits of Godwin and Mary 

olistonecraft by Northcote and Opie, the property of Sir Percy Shelley.”— 

Atheneum. 

“It would be bard to tell these things better or more concisely than Mr. Paul 
has done. It is not too much to say that not one of his pages is without interest, 
and to this we may add that he has shown a rare skill and discretion in dealing 
with his materials.”"—Saturday Review. 


One volume post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY EVOLUTION: Discussing the Theory 
of Evolution as applied to Scienee, Art, Religion, and Politics. By St. GzORGE 
Mrvazt, F.B.S. 

PREFACE by Professor MAX MULLER. 


MYTHS and SONGS of the SOUTH PACIFIC. By the 
Rev. W. W. Gib. With a Preface by F. Max MULLER, M.A., Professor of 
Comparative Philology at Oxford. 1 vol. post 8vo, 9s. 

“ We regard ‘Myths and Songs from the South Pacific’ as one of the most re- 
markable publications of the current year."— Hour. 
“Mr, Gill's ‘ Myths and Songs’ are of inestimable importance.”—Standard. 


Demy 8vo, sewed, 2s 6d. 


The FALL in the PRICE of SILVER; its Causes, its 
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By Exnest Sayp, F.S.8. 
One volume crown 8vo, 5s. 


FAMINES in INDIA; their Causes and Possible Preven- 
tion. The Essay for the Le Bas Prize, 1875. By A. LUKYN WILLIAMS, Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

- One volume crown 8vo, 5s. 

The EASTERN MENACE; or, Shadows of Coming Events. 
By Lieatenant-Colonel ARTHUR Cory, Bengal Staff Oorps. 

** An ably written book."—Army and Navy Gasette.——“ A very clever little book.” 
|——"' We welcome Colonel Cory's singularly able work as a valuable 
addition to the existing stock of knowlege on Central-Asiatic politics.”—G/obe—— 

**Oolonel Cory has made a valuable contribution to the literature of the Central- 

Asian question,”—Zxraminer. 


One volume fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


The EPIC of HADES. By the Author of “Songs of Two 
orlds.” 

“The blank verse is easy and flowing, yet very simple, stately, and musical, 
and the various characters are nicely discriminated.”—Nonconformist. 

“Fresh, picturesque, and by no means deficient in intensity. A thoroughly 
enjoyable little volume...... fully suited to maintain and crown the reputation 
acquired by those which preceded it."—Pall Mall Garette. 


One yolume feap. 8vo, 5s. 
POEMS. By Edmond G. A. Holmes. 


One volume crown 8yo, 5s. 


ABOUT MY FATHER’S BUSINESS. Work amidst the 
Sad, the Sick,and the Sorry. By THOMAS ARCHER. 
“Mr. Archer introduces us to some of the low and suffering life of London and 
then, to relieve the inevitably depressing effect, he leads us to contemplate some of 
the efforts that are being made on many hands to cope with and relieve it."—Non- 


tet, 
“The book is worth looking at."—Saturday Review. 


One volume small crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


The ART of FURNISHING: a Popular Treatise on the 
Principles of Furnishing, based on the Laws of Common-Sense Requirement 
and Picturesque Effect. By ONE THOROUGHLY ACQUAINTED WITH THE SUBJECT. 





IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING, 


NEW EDITION, REVISED. 
The VICAR of MORWENSTOW: a Memoir of the late Rey. 


R.S. Hawker. By the Rey. S. BaARInG-GouLp, M.A. Post 8yo, with 
10s 64. Portrait, 


“ Mr. Baring-Gould's vivid and interesting biography."—Church Times, 


“Mr. Baring-Gould's book is very amusing, and shows us the Vicar with all hig 
kindliness and all his eccentricity."—Saturday Review. 


One volume demy Svo, 10s 6d. 


The SUEZ CANAL: Letters and Documents descriptive 
s a3. and Progress. By FeRDINAND Dé LESSEPS, Translated tp N. 


“The ‘Lettres et Documents pour Servir' for the history of the Suez Canal 
ought to be translated into all languages. Never was novel more exciting or origi- 
nal, never 4 more winning hero brought before us.""—Athenxum. 


One volume crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS of FOUR YEARS’ RESIDENCE in 
VENEZUELA. By the Rev. CHARLES DANIEL DANC& (Missi on Priest in tho 
Diocese of Guiana). With Three Illustrations and a Map. 


One volume crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


The TRUTH about IRELAND: Tours of Observation in 
1872 and 1875. With Remarks on Irish Public Questions. Being a Second 
Edition of “Ireland in 1872,” with a New and Supplementary Preface By 
JamEs MACAULAY, M.D. 


Two volumes demy S8vo, 28s. 


The LIFE of JOHN LOCKE. By H. R. Fox Bourne, 


One volume demy 8yo, 12s 6d. 


JAMES the SECOND and the DUKE of BERWICK. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel C. TOWNSHEND-WILSON. 


One volume crown $8yo, 5s. 


The FIVE SENSES of MAN. By Professor Bernstein, 
4 haa Bay ee mon of Halle. Forming Volume XXI. of “The Inte: 
cientific Series.” 


One volume crown 8vo. 
The PSALMS, LITANIES, COUNSELS, and COLLECTS 


for DEVOUT PERSONS. By ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. Edited by His 
Widow. New and Popular Edition. 


One volume crown 8yo. 


TREMADOC SERMONS, chiefly on the Spiritual Body, the 
Unseen World, and the Divine Humanity. By Rey. H.N. Grimey, M.A., Pro- 
ad hg Mathematics in the University of Wales, and Chaplain of T: 

urch. 


One volume crown 8yo, 5s. 


FROM HOME and BACK; or, some Aspects of Sin as Seen 


in the Light of the Parable of the Prodigal. By the Rey. HENRY FOOTMAN. 





A RAT with THREE TALES. By Mary E. Lewis. With 


Four Illustrations by Catherine E. Frere. 


The CREW of the ‘DOLPHIN.’ By Hesba Stretton, Author 


of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘“ Lost Gip,” &. 


CHRISTIE’S INHERITANCE: a London Story. By 
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